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which enables a policyholder to escape finan- 


cial loss in time of disaster. 


The Travelers has served agents and policy- 
holders with dependable safeguards for over 


seventy years. 
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The Travelers Insurance Company 

The Travelers indemnity Company 

The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 













Charles Langmuir, New York Life official, serving dist 





‘Ties o’clock . . . in spite of warnings, al- 
most no one feared the rising waters. 

Three-thirty . . . and still Johnstown went 
calmly about its day’s work! 


Suddenly a towering wall of water, with the 
volume and twice the speed of Niagara, crashed 
through the Conemaugh Valley. 

A prosperous city wiped out in a few short 
hours... whole families drowned . . . 2,000 men, 
women and children swept to death in the flood. 


In its wake, confusion and desolation . . . homes 
gone ... property and valuable papers washed 
away. A New York Life policy was found three 
miles downstream under the silt. 

To speed its service to distressed beneficiaries 
and policy-holders, the New York Life immedi- 
ately dispatched one of its officials to Johnstown. 


y 


essed beneficiaries after the flood 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.... MAY 31, 1889 


Such prompt assistance is typical of the readi- 
ness with which this Company meets its obliga- 
tions—whether in public catastrophe or personal 
need. 


In all, it has paid over four billion dollars to 
policy-holders and beneficiaries since it was 
founded in 1845. Of this vast total, over one 
billion was in dividends. 


These payments to beneficiaries, chiefly wives 
and children, and to living policy-holders were 
made possible because of the earnest efforts and 
services of New York Life representatives. 


Today the Company has over 10,000 represent- 
atives serving the people of the United States 
and Canada. Talk with one of them about your 
situation. Ask for suggestions on a program to 
meet the needs of your family and yourself. 











“HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF IT 
LIKE THIS?” 


Human nature is always very much the same. Like 
the citizens of Johnstown before the flood of ’89, 
most people in 1929 disregarded the signs of im- 
pending disaster. Thousands lost the hard-earned 
savings of a lifetime. Today they are trying to 
rebuild their financial structures on a safer and 
stronger foundation. 


One of the best investments you can make, and 
the first essential in a well-balanced program, is 
enough life insurance of the kind that gives you 
“double protection,” that is, insurance for your family 
in event of your death, or funds for yourself in your 
later years. Ask the New York Life representative 
to tell you about it. Or write for our booklet, “Take 
the Worry Out of Life.” 


Make Life Insurance 
The Foundation of Your Financial Program 








SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 








THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 


(The above advertisement appears in September in The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Time and The Literary Digest.) 
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Active Interest 
in Mortgage Case 






Decision on Frazier-Lemke Law 
Regarded of Paramount 
Concern 








10 GO TO HIGHEST COURT 





Hope for Favorable Decision When the 
Case Reaches U. S. Supreme 
Bench 









NEW YORK, Sept. 27.—Strong reas- 
ons for believing that the Frazier- 
Lemke farm mortgage moratorium law 
will eventually be declared unconstitu- 
tional by the United States Supreme 
Court are seen by opponents of the 
measure in the decision handed down by 
Judge Chestnut of the U. S. district 
court of Maryland. 

Judge Chestnut, whose scholarly and 
closely reasoned opinion is the first 


court decision to be rendered on the 
Frazier-Lemke act, held the measure to 
be unconstitutional on the ground that 
the act violates the “due process” 
tlause of the constitution. The case 
in question was ‘.In re Bradford, Jr.” 
The plaintiff had asked for a stay of 
foreclosure proceedings under the 
Frazier-Lemke law, which would have 
permitted an appraisal and presumable 
scaling down of the value of his prop- 
etty, after which he would have had 
the choice of buying the property back 
on absurdly liberal credit terms or of 
paying a “reasonable” rental if the 
mortgagee objected to the purchase ar- 
fangement. In either event the debtor 
would retain possession of the property 
and would be exempt from foreclosure 
Proceedings for the subsequent five 
years, 
















Changes in Mortgagee’s Rights 


Contrasting the mortgagee’s rights 
under the Maryland law, which is in 
this respect substantially similar to that 
Prevailing elsewhere in this country, 
Judge Chestnut pointed out that the 
Frazier-Lemke act makes certain very 
substantial changes in the mortgagee’s 





Tights, 

_The Principal changes are: (1) His 
tight to realize on the security is sus- 
pended for five years. 


F This period,” the court stated, “is 
xed and absolute, without relation to 
the continuancce of or change existing 
conditions, and without judicial determ- 
nation of adequate cause, or power of 
change to adjust to altered conditions. 
(2) At the end of the period the title 
pe the security is transferred to the 
pee upon payment of. a sum de- 
ne by appraisers (subject to a 
at uncertain judicial review) 
P- which may be for an amount sub- 
antially less than the mortgage debt; 
claj nO provision is made for deficiency 

1m by the mortgagee aganst the 










Speed Was Illustrated in 
_ The National Underwriter 





DAILY EDITIONS ARE ISSUED 





All Issues of the Publication Came 
Out on Schedule Time 
with No Delay 





As an illustration of the rapidity with 
which .printing trade papers, well 
equipped with mechanical and editorial 
facilities, is concerned, the record of 
Tue NatTIonaL UNDERWRITER this week 
is notable. THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
issues each week an edition devoted to 
fire and casualty insurance and the 
other to life insurance. Both editions 
were heavy this week. In addition it 
issued three daily papers in connection 
with the convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at 
Milwaukee. Then again it had a fur- 
ther special edition devoted to the an- 
nual meeting of the Ohio Association 
of Insurance Agents at Columbus. 
Notwithstanding the three daily papers 
and the Ohio special, there was no de- 
lay in any of the schedules and in fact 
the Printing Products Corporation in 
Chicago which does the work for THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER was ahead of 
time in every instance. 


All Proceedings Rapidly Covered 


All the editions were gotten out at 
the Chicago printing house. By use of 
the mail, telegraph and telephone, as 
well as special messenger service, the 
proceedings of the Milwaukee conven- 
tion were completely covered. Within 
15 minutes after receipt of the last story 
of the proceedings the type had been 
set and was placed in the form ready 
for the press. 

The repertorial and editorial work at 
Milwaukee was in charge of Levering 
Cartwright and Frank A. Post, as- 
sisted by Robert L. Rose and Mrs. 
Levering Cartwright. The Chicago end 
of the activities was looked after by 
Charles D. Spencer and Dale R. Schil- 
ling, assisted by John F. Wohlgemuth, 
R. C. Straub, of the advertising serv- 
ice department had charge of the me- 
chanical details of printing. He to- 
gether with Richard Jordon trans- 
ported 1,000 copies of the daily edition 
each day over the Chicago and North 
Shore line to Milwaukee, the papers 
being in the Hotel Schroeder at 5 
o'clock. The regular editions of THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER which are 
printed on regular schedule went 
through the mill in the customary way. 
Inasmuch as the daily edition covers 
the Milwaukee proceedings so thor- 
oughly, the news of the convention is 
omitted from the weekly edition. 








year period a reasonable rental is to be 
paid, but the first payment is to be de- 
ferred for six months without security 
therefor, other than sale upon default. 
The effect of this may be at least a six 
months’ moratorium without any com- 
pensation therefor to the mortgagee, 
during which time the mortgagor re- 
tains the use and enjoyment of the prop- 
erty. 


The National Underwriter 
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Program Is Announced 
For Legal Section Meeting 


—_——- 


ALLAN BROSMITH IN CHARGE 





Number of Interesting Papers Are 
Scheduled for the Gathering of 
Insurance Attorneys 





Program is announced for the an- 
nual meeting of the Legal Section of 
the American Life Convention at the 
Edgewater Beach hotel, Oct. 8-9. Allan 
BroSmith of Hartford, attorney for the 
Travelers, is chairman of the section. 
J. C. Jones, Jr., is secretary. The Legal 
Section will meet the two days previous 
to the meeting of the convention proper. 
The big meeting starts on the tenth. 

The Industrial Section will hold ‘its 
annual meeting on the afternoon and 
evening of Oct. 11. The Financial Sec- 
tion will meet the morning of Oct. 9 
and continue throughout the day. The 
Agency Section will hold its session in 
conjunction with the convention proper 
on the morning of Oct. 12. 

The program for the Legal Se ion is 
as follows: 

Oct. 8 


“Review of Recent Decisions,” Charles 
B. Robbins, Manager and General Coun- 
sel, American Life Convention. 

“Misconceived Public Policy—The True 
Basis of Decisions Allowing Disability 
Benefits Prior to Proofs,” M. W. Mangus, 
Associate Counsel, State Life of Indian- 
apolis. 

Discussion by Robert E. Hall, Asso- 
ciate Counsel, Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 

At noon the annual luncheon for the 
members of the Legal Section and their 
guests will be held. The guest speaker 
will be Weymouth Kirkland of Kirkland, 
Fleming, Green & Martin of Chicago. 


Afternoon Session 


“Some Thoughts of Administration of 
Civil Justice as Particularly Applicable 
to the Insurance Business,” BD. K. Wil- 
liams, Winnipeg, Canada. 

Discussion, Jacob S. New, Vice Presi- 
dent and Counsel, Eureka-Maryland As- 
surance, Baltimore. 

“Power of Legislatures to Impair the 
Obligation of Life Insurance Contracts,” 
E. V. Mitchell, General Counsel, Conti- 
nental Assurance, Chicago. 

Discussion, J. Wirth Sargent, Jochems 
& Sargent, General Counsel, Farmers & 
Bankers Life, Wichita, Kansas. 


Tuesday, Oct. 9 


“Burden of Proof as Affected by the 
Suppression of Medical Testimony on Ob- 
jection Urged by the Party to be Bene- 
fitted by the Statutory Privilege,” Sam 
T. Swanson, General Counsel, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life. 

Discussion, W. A. Vinson, Vinson, Elk- 
ins, Sweeton & Weems, General Counsel, 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Tex. 
“Some Problems in Acquiring Title to 
Real Estate,” Joseph T. Carney, Asso- 
ciate Counsel, Western & Southern Life, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Discussion, George J. Cleary, General 
Counsel, United Benefit Life of Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


Monday, 


Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session on October 9 will 
open with an open forum discussion of 
the Oklahoma escheat law. 

Following the close of this discussion, 
Ralph H. Kastner, associate counsel, 
American Life Convention, will give “A 
Review of Legislative and Departmental 








bankrupt’s estate; (4) during the five- 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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Bureau Analyzes 
Annuity Problem 


Sales Research Body Points to 
Problems in Rapid Rise to 
Premiums 


CAN’T INVEST THE MONEY 


Practices of English Companies with 
Same Difficulties Described 
by Visiting Actuary 


Sale of annuities in the United States 
continued steadily to increase in the 
first half of 1934, the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau of Hartford re- 
ports. The conclusions were drawn 
from experience of 27 life companies 
representing about 75 percent of ordi- 
nary insurance in force in this country. 
The study indicates that annuity pur- 
chases for all of 1934 will show an in- 
crease. 

The increase being made by annui- 
ties as a percentage of the total pre- 
mium income is as follows: 1930, 4.2; 
1931, 7.4; 1932, 6.3; 1933, 11.1; 1934, 
first 6 months, 14 percent. j 

A more striking illustration of this 
trend is obtained by using 1930 as a 
base. If new instead of total premium 
income were used the growth of annui- 
ties would seem even greater. : 

The chief causes of this continued 
increase in annuity sales are, obviously, 
lower interest rates and a fear of other 
forms of investments, says the bureau. 
More and more people are turning to 
annuities for a larger guaranteed income 
than they think they can get elsewhere. 

No 5 Percent Investments 


It is likewise obvious that this situ-~ 
ation cannot exist indefinitely. The 
management of life insurance compa- 
nies is not in the hands of magicians 
who can bring 5 percent bonds and 
mortgages out of a silk hat like rabbits. 
Of course, the fundamental problem 
affecting both the purchasers and the 
companies is the uncertainty of the fu- 
ture. If it could be definitely decided 
that we were in for a protracted period 
of either lower or higher interest rates, 
the problem would solve itself. As it 
is, no one knows. Whatever is being 
done now by the life insurance compa- 
nies, since the general rate increase last 
year, therefore, seems to be for the 
most part of a temporary or super- 
ficial nature. 

For example, in order to discourage 
the sale of single premium annuities, a 
number of companies have placed maxi- 
mum limits, $100,000, $50,000, $25,000, 
on the amounts of money acceptable in 
this form (90.1 percent of annuity pre- 
miums were from the single-premium 
type in the first six months of 1934). 
Other companies, in a less direct at- 
tack are not allowing any volume or 
premium credit to salesmen for quali- 





Action.” 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 
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Changing of 3.5 Percent Companies to Lower 
Basis Appears Imminent 


NEW YORK, Sept. 27.—Definite 
prospects that a number of prominent 
3% percent life companies will put their 
new businegs on a 3 percent basis around 
the first of the year have aroused con- 
siderable interest in just what the effect 
is likely to be. From a competitive stand- 
point the proposed change concerns not 
only agents of the 34 percent companies 
making the change but also representa- 
tives of companies which are already on 
a 3 percent basis and of those 3% per- 
cent companies which will not make the 
change. 

Indications are that the change will 
be made so as to entail the smallest 
amount of change from present rate 
levels. There is no reason to suppose 
that companies which have operated with 
low loadings, low premiums and low 
dividends are going to the extreme op- 
posite point of view, embodying high 
loadings, high premiums, and high divi- 
dends. The companies changing their 
reserve basis will probaby stick pretty 
close to their present low loadings, which 
means lower gross premium rates and 
lower dividends than most of the present 
3 percent companies. 


Two Gross Premium Levels 
Seen in 3 Percent Companies 


Most of the leading 3 percent com- 
panies are on one of two gross premium 
levels, the difference being due to the 
amount of loading for expenses. One 
group has a rate of $28.11 per $1,000 
ordinary life, age 35, which is equivalent 
to a 33% percent loading above the net 
premium. The other group has a gross 
rate of $26.36 per $1,000 ordinary life, at 
the same age, which amounts to a 25 
percent loading. The net premium would 
be $21.08. 

The net premium for the same age 
and contract on a 3% percent basis 
would be $19.91, a difference of 
only $1.17 per $1,000, so it can be 
readily seen that the difference between 





Is Sprouting Feathers 
For A. L. C. Presidency 














LINDSLEY 


H. 


H. K. Lindsley of Wichita, Kan., 
president of the Farmers & Bankers 
Life, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Life Convention, 
is being prominently mentioned for the 
presidency of this organization. He is 
the senior in line. Senator Lindsley is 
a forceful, successful official. 


K. 











the gross premium rates of 3 percent 
companies and those on a 3% percent 
basis is not due solely to the difference 
in reserve basis, although there are some 
34% percent companies which carry the 
same percentage of loading that the 3 
percent companies do. 


Increase in Rates for 
the Higher Reserve Basis 


From the foregoing it is clear that 
unless a company increases its rate of 
loading at the same time as it changes 
its reserve basis the increase in gross 
premiums would be, at age 35, ordinary 
life, only $1.17 per $1,000 plus the per- 
centage loading on the $1.17 increase. 
The 3% percent participating companies 
are not so uniform in their rates as the 3 
percent companies, but on ordinary life 
the loading is from 15 to 25 percent, de- 
pending on the company, making the 
total increase in gross premium rate for 
any given company as a result of going 
from a 3% to a 3 percent reserve basis 





and maintaining the same percentage 
loading about $1.17 plus 17 to 29 cents 
additional, representing loading on the 
$1.17 increase in the net premium rate. 

At the same time it may be desirable 
to increase loadings to take care of tax 
increases which seem increasingly im- 
minent as federal, state and city govern- 
ments seek new sources of revenue for 
unemployment relief and other monetary 
needs. 


Substantial Margins Are 
Still Being Earned 


The desirability of changing to a 3 
percent basis is not at all indicative that 
3% percent companies are in a more 
difficult position. than 3 percent com- 
panies just because present financial 
conditions make it a good deal harder 
to earn 3% percent net on new invest- 
ments than 3 percent. Actually com- 
panies on both bases have much more 
margin than the investment situation 
would indicate, for there are substantial 





Future Depends Upon Those in 


the Business 


Talk by Charles Hommeyer 





In considering the future of life insur- 
ance at the Union Central Life agency 
meeting at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., Vice-President Charles Hommeyer 
said the true answer to the question 
depends not upon prophecy or on the 
records of past achievements, but upon 
the future attitude and performance of 
the men and women engaged in the 
business. In the present social and eco- 
nomic disorder it is imperative to keep in 
mind the true functions of life insurance 
and the experience of the last five years. 
“The functions of life insurance are to 
make provision for the future needs of 
mankind, to build and to conserve 
estates, and to increase the value and 
happiness of human life,” said Mr. Hom- 
meyer, paraphrasing the United States 
Chamber of Commerce’s definition of 
business. 


Life Insurance as an Example 


Life insurance presents not only the 
world’s outstanding example of volun- 
tary cooperation in business, but is also 
the finest illustration of what human 
relationships in a democracy should be. 
The principles of mutuality in interest, 
and of nondiscrimination in the distribu- 
tion of privileges and benefits, are funda- 
mental in the institution. “Here we find 
the functioning of a ‘socialized individ- 
ualism’ in which every man who enters 
does so voluntarily, but only on his indi- 
vidual merit. Where every man pays 
for what he gets, and gets for what he 
pays.” 

Favorable Record Pointed Out 


The favorable record of life insurance 
during the depression was pointed out 
by Mr. Hommeyer. This was due not 
only to careful and capable management, 
but to structural strength of the insti- 
tution and its conservative mortality 
assumptions and interest requirements. 
He commented on the increase in an- 
nuity and investment policies and the diffi- 
culties the companies are experiencing 
in finding acceptable investments with 
satisfactory interest yield. 

He called attention to the hazard in 
the large premium deposit which is of 
a temporary nature and subject to sud- 
den withdrawal. He said the public is 
proverbially short-minded and in a mar- 
ket boom it forgets the sad experience 





of the past. He predicted in the years 
ahead much lessening in the sale of con- 
tracts in which the investment element 
is dominant and a return to the more 
normal functions of protecting and 
projecting human values. 

Whatever the solution of existing 
social problems, life insurance fits into 
the need for or enjoyment of the leisure 
of later years, he said. 


Restoration Work Is Needed 


Another major task which faces life 
insurance is the restoration of billions of 
life insurance now encumbered with pol- 
icy loans or that which was surrendered 
during the depression years. For sev- 
eral years there will be a period of com- 
paratively low interest yield, due to 
larger cash balances and low interest 
government bonds to maintain a larger 
measure of liquidity. Mr. Hommeyer 
anticipates a general decrease in divi- 
dends under participating policies and 
the possible increase in some of the non- 
participating rates. Thus the wise agent 
will quit talking about what insurance 
costs and will stress what it will do for 
the assured and his dependents instead 
of what it will do to the prospect’s 
pocketbook or bank account. 

Although economic adjustments may 
require many to seek the lowest priced 
permanent protection possible, said Mr. 
Hommeyer, the importance should not 
be overlooked of stressing and conserv- 
ing policy contracts with substantial re- 
serve equities as a backlog against possi- 
ble future emergencies. “Instead of 
maintaining the sanctity of policy re- 
serves, all too frequently in the past 
cash values have unwisely been sold as 
ready collateral or treated as a savings 
account to be drawn upon at fancy. 


Will Be Increasingly Useful 


“Life insurance will serve an increas- 
ingly useful purpose in the years ahead, 
in meeting the ever-mounting taxes im- 
posed under state and federal laws. Not 
as some in the past have unwisely at- 
tempted to make life insurance an avenue 
of escape from legitimate taxes, but 
rather through life insurance to provide 
the ways and means for the payment of 
taxes. 

“As water cannot flow higher than its 
source, no more will the character and 








savings in mortality and in expeng 
loadings to offset the low level of inte. 
est rates. 

It is felt desirable, however, to hay. 
interest earnings stand on their ow 
feet, without help from mortality an 
loading. Each of the three sources o 
gain is regarded as a margin of Safety 
against its own particular type of cop. 
tingency: lowered interest, severe mo. 
tality conditions, or increased expeng 
ratio, and should not be called upon ty 
bolster up the other two safeguards, For 
example, if the gain from mortality wer 
being used to offset losses from interest, 
an epidemic such as the 1918 influeny 
wave, when mortality for many com. 
panies went above 100 percent, might 
prove much more serious than if 5. 
sumed interest were not exceeding that 
earned. 


Change in Reserve Basis 
Was Made in 1900 


If the proposed change goes through 
it will not be the first time there has 
been a change in the reserve basis 
among major companies. In 1900 many 
companies licensed in New York state 
were on a 4 percent basis, although 
some had changed to 3 percent early 
in the preceding decade. In 1901 the 
New York law made it mandatory to 
change to a reserve basis with an in 
terest assumption of not more than 34 
percent, as there seemed to be indica- 
tions that the trend was definitely 
toward lower interest rates than had 
hitherto prevailed. 

It would be entirely possible to in- 
crease the margin of conservatism by 
increasing the loading rather than de- 
creasing the interest assumption. This 
would tend to make the dividend scale 
flatter than would lowering the interest 
basis, assuming the same increase in the 
gross premium. That is, the dividends 
in the earlier years would be relatively 
larger and in the later policy years rela 
tively smaller if the gross premium 1- 
crease were put into loading instead 0! 
increasing the policy reserve. 


Want Profit Factors 

Maintained on Merit 

However, as previously mentioned, t 
is considered desirable to keep the 
various profit factors on their respective 
merits. Since the need of change is due 
to the low interest level, it is believed 
best to correct this directly at % 
source, by changing to a lower interest 
rate assumption. : 

The entire question of gross premium 
rates for participating companies, 
suming of course a rate high enougi 
for safety, is regarded as a matter 0 
individual preference on the part of the 
company, the agent and the assured. 
Some people like the substantial div 
dends that go with higher loadings 
while others have their eyes on tht 
lower gross premium. 








extent of the insurance service in the 
years ahead rise higher than the charac: 
ter and performance of those who ret 
der that service. We may, therefort 
expect on the part of the public a de 
mand both upon the companies ant 
their agents for a stricter accounting 0 
their trusteeship—that the practices 0! 
life underwriting be squared with the 
ethics inherent in the business.” 


Special Prudential Drive 
A 30th anniversary sales drive ™ 
honor of Manager W. F. Sieder of Dr 


vision L of the Prudential is being helt 
The division covers Nebraska, Colorad® 





Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 
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Elimination of Unfit Men 
Important Issue This Year 





ACTUARY PARKER TO SPEAK 





Manager's Magazine Discusses Vital 
Question to Be Debated at Agency 
Officers’ Chicago Meeting 





Because of the great importance of 
the problem of eliminating unfit agents, 
the address of J. G. Parker, actuary 
Imperial Life Assurance, Toronto, de- 
scribing Canadian activities along this 
fine, to be given at the annual meeting 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and Association of Life Agency 
Officers Oct. 29-31 in Chicago, is ex- 
pected to attract much attention. Mr. 
Parker is chairman of the Canadian 
joint committee which has been work- 
ing for some months on a plan for lim- 
iting the permanent agents of life com- 
panies to those who show by their first 
two years’ production that they have a 
reasonable chance of success. The sub- 
ject also will be discussed at the Amer- 
ican Life Convention meeting in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 8-12, by J. W. Simpson of 
the Sun Life, Montreal. 


Managers’ Magazine Comments 


Comments on this problem appear in 
the current issue of the “Manager’s 
Magazine,’ published by the Research 
Bureau, which says in part: 

‘It is as plain as the nose on our face 
that interest in the number and quality 
of life insurance salesmen is rapidly ap- 
proaching a degree of heat which will 
produce some sort of concerted action. 

“Concerted action in Canada is, of 
course, a simpler problem than in the 
United States because. of both the 
smaller number of companies and pro- 
vincial insurance departments. But this 
handicap should in no way deter our 
efforts in this country. 


Seek Permanent Simple Plan 


“The wise men who comment on the 
state of nations say that after every pe- 
tiod of economic depression there is a 
wave of reform movements. This may 
explain the psychological causes of the 
reform movement in the sales end of 
the life insurance business. 

“We honestly hope that either our 
present difficulties last a little longer or 
that the importance of our man-power 
situation becomes so apparent that we 
will not slacken our efforts until some 
simple machinery has been set up which 
will guarantee to better effect than at 
present a personnel worthy of the prod- 
uct it sells.” 


Northwestern Mutual Meeting 


Insurance men from 26 counties which 
make up the southwestern Iowa general 
agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, met in Shenandoah, Ia., for a dis- 
trict meeting. J. J. Hughes, Des 
Moines general agent, who is also state 
director of the NRA, spoke. 


August Ordinary Sales 
Equal Last Year’s Total 











Paid ordinary life sales for August 
equaled those for August, 1933, although 
sales for the year are 13 percent ahead, 
according to the Sales Research Bureau. 
ihe west south central section, includ- 
ing Arkansas, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi, had the best experience in 
August with a 12 percent gain, being 24 
Percent ahead for the year. The moun- 
tain section has the best gain for the 
year with 27 percent. August sales in 


Oston increased 16 percent. and in’. 


Cleveland 5 percent. Chicago showed a 
3 percent decline, Detroit’ 13 percent, 
Os Angeles 2 percent, New York 8 per- 
cent, Philadelphia 3 percent, St. Louis 
4 percent. However, all these cities 
ate ahead for the year, Detroit leading 
with a 23 percent’ gain. 


Equitable Group Supervisors 
In Midwest Hold Conference 





HOME OFFICE MEN ATTEND 





Vice-President Graham Speaks at Chi- 
cago Rally Called to Stimulate 
Special Campaign 





The first divisional conference of group 
supervisors in the central department 
under Associate Manager J. A. Patton of 
the Equitable of New York’s group de- 
partment with headquarters in Chicago, 
was held there. Vice-president W. J. 
Graham, U. S. Welch, manager group 
department in New York and E. W. 
Travis, vice-chairman group campaign 
committee attended from the home of- 
fice. Mr. Patton’s office also supervises 
the western group department. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
stimulate the Equitable’s group cam- 
paign announced in July, with an objec- 
tive of writing $150,000,000 group insur- 
ance in 150 working days. 


Attend from Large Area 


Group supervisors attended from an 
area embracing Cleveland, on the east, 
Omaha, on the west, St. Paul, on the 
north and Kansas City on the south. In 
addition to out-of-town supervisors, the 
meeting was attended by the eight local 
Chicago group supervisors, agency man- 
agers and assistant managers, as well as 
Chicago members of the Equitable’s re- 
cently formed “Group Millionaires’ 
Club,” membership in which requires 
an individual to produce at least a mil- 
lion group in any calendar year. 

The conference consisted of two 
sessions, the morning session presided 
over by Mr. Patton and the afternoon 
session with Isak Dahle of Chicago as 
chairman, a leading group producer. 

The central department under Mr. 





Views Situation 

















A. MACKENZIE 


At the Manufacturers Life’s eastern 
agency meeting, A. Mackenzie, manager 
of agencies, gave an exhaustive review 
of the present situation in the life in- 
surance business, pointing out the prob- 
lems that must be faced by both agents 
and companies. 








Patton produced in excess of $75,000,000 
group including group annuities, acci- 
dent and health and group life, in the 
first eight months this year, and has ac- 
cepted a voluntary allotment of $50,000,- 
000 for the balance of the campaign. 

A similar meeting will be held in San 
Francisco, Sept. 28, which will be at- 
tended by Messrs. Patton and Travis. 
Cecil Frankel of Los Angeles, general 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 








fore, $66,111.17. 


queer days. 


Independence Square 








An Oregonian’s Daughter 


A Portland, Ore., citizen in January, 1917, took a 
$50,000 policy for the benefit of his sixteen-year-old 
daughter. At his death the Company was to retain 
the principal, and pay interest on it to the daughter 
until she reached age 30, 
full. In February, 1919, the father died. From 1920 
up to and including July of this year, the interest 
payments totaled $35,967.17. On her birthday, in July, 
she received the $50,144 of principal—the $144 was a 
post-mortem dividend. Her total receipts were, there- 


While nearly all other types of investment were 
crashing, this life insurance investment stood unshak- 
able, and while the income from nearly all other types 
was suspending, reducing, or permanently vanishing, 
this life insurance income was steadily paying, year 
after year, to the last stipulated penny. 


Such a record of safety and certainty is matchable 
by almost every life insurance company. No wonder 
that life underwriters hold high their chins in these 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


and the principal then in 


Philadelphia 





Mackenzie Reviews Status 
Of Business at Agency Meet 





INVESTMENT FORMS POPULAR 





Warns Against Competition From 
Speculation and Desire for Material 
Goods—Urges Human Appeal 





The high esteem in which life insur- 
ance is held by the public was empha- 
sized by A. Mackenzie, manager of 
agencies, Manufacturers Life, at the 
company’s eastern agency meeting. The 
institution has built up a reputation for 
fair dealing, said Mr. Mackenzie, and 
experience has shown it is one business 
to which the public can entrust its 
money with full certainty that it will be 
safeguarded and returned when most 
needed. “Our business is the great res- 
ervoir for the surplus funds, not only 
for those who pass on, but for those 
who may live beyond the allotted span.” 

The existence of life insurance often 
represents the difference between worry 
on one hand and mental tranquility on 
the other—between charity on this side 
and independence on that, said Mr. 
Mackenzie, “Your duty is to convince 
men between the ages of 20 and 40 to 
protect their dependents and provide for 
their own old age.” 


Provide Reserve Funds 


The well managed business lays aside 

a reserve fund and so should the indi- 
vidual. “It is good business to take 
from your prospect as much as you can 
because he will get it back at a time 
when it is most needed, with interest,” 
he declared. The world is convalescing 
from the effects of the recent ills and 
during this transition period is the time 
to work with renewed energy. The 
average person who has denied himself 
many material things during recent 
years is anxious to get them back as 
soon as possible. Any over-desire to 
do so must be checked by life insurance 
men. 
_.Mr. Mackenzie warned against the 
idea that there is no such a thing as a 
“best” policy for all cases. Each indi- 
vidual prospect’s needs must be con- 
sidered and a policy prescribed for his 
problems. Extremes must be avoided. 
There is a swing back to the investment 
forms but the ordinary life and term 
policies should not be forgotten as there 
is always a market for them among the 
great mass of buyers. He predicted a 
swing back to protection and savings 
and to the dual-purpose policy. “Es- 
tablish an equity for your policyholders 
and their policies will mean more to 
them. The dual-purpose policy is the 
answer to demand for retirement fund,” 
he declared. 


Must Meet Speculation 


In time agents will be faced with the 
biggest competition they have—spec- 
ulation—and there is no way to avoid 
facing it. With slightest improvement 
in conditions the public will flock to 
buy stocks, real estate and other things 
which it thinks may promise something 
for nothing. 

Mr. Mackenzie said that the human 
appeal is a strong factor in persuading 
men to purchase life insurance. Very 
few men get enthusiastic over figures 
and the intricacies of mathematics. The 
human appeal is a great thing in per- 
suading a man to do the right thing for 
his wife, his family and himself in a 
financial way. “The average man is 
susceptible to the human interest appeal 
and can be made to vibrate to this very 
human thing called life insurance—not 
through figures but through the best 
that is in him.” 


E. S. Anderson, educational director of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, has com- 


pleted a series of sales schools with gen- 
eral agencies in Dallas, 


Houston, and 

















San Antonio; Tex. 
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Continental Assurance Has 
One-Two-O Club Convention 


LIQUID POSITION IS GOOD 





Production Shows 50 Percent Gain Over 
Last Year for First 
Nine Months 





Planning-for success was the theme set 
by Vice-President L. L. Johnson of the 
Continental Assurance at the One- 
Two-O Club convention in Chicago. 

Achievement, after all, is a matter of 
planned, systematic work and not luck, 
he said. Planning is nothing more than 
common sense in action. The necessity 
of planning is not a controversial sub- 
ject as it is self-evident that it must be 
done if agents are to go forward. 

The essentials of good planning are 
an honest appraisal of the agent’s re- 
sources or ability. “We must have a 
knowledge of the business and the mar- 
ket,” he said. “We must make a critical 
survey of the methods of doing business 
—how many interviews to produce sales, 
for example, and then we must set up a 
goal or reasonable objective which we 
are to attain. 


Standards of Success 


“What are the standards of success for 
the life insurance man? He must have 
an adequate and increasing income with 
a future to look forward to. For ex- 
ample, he may capitalize on certain defi- 
nite trends in the business today. The 
average man is interested in annuities. 
He will listen to the agent if the agent 
talks to him about them, and the agent 
may use it as an entering wedge although 
the man’s position would require some 
other type of insurance. 

“Many individuals operate on a budget 
today and an insurance program showing 
just how much is to be expended each 


month for insurance so a definite amount 
may be set aside each month to pay for it 
will appeal to them. The agent must 
know the financial position of the pros- 
pect and whether he is in need of life 
insurance. He must know whether he 
has the financial ability to purchase in- 
surance.” 


Success Depends on Prestige 


The success of the life insurance man 
requires that he attain prestige in his 
community. He has got to give con- 
structive service in his community and 
he should participate in its activities to 
a reasonable extent. The very nature of 
life insurance makes it necessary to con- 
tact many people during the year, and 
the life insurance man is in an excellent 
position to become influential in commu- 
nity affairs. 

In order to be successful, he must have 
some measure of security in his old age. 
Through the compensation received on 
his renewal premiums, he may build up 
a regular income. Mr. Johnson believes 
that the agent must endeavor to live on 
first year commissions, investing his re- 
newals in life insurance. These are the 
marks by which success may be judged 
in life insurance selling. 


Agents and Time Control 


F. H. Schroeder, general agent Port- 
land, Ore., in a talk on “Time Control” 
said that every agent could well remem- 
ber two statements: an honest effort is 
never lost and the best of the average 
man is always better than the average of 
the best man. He believes that the best 
selling idea in insurance today is the 
salary continuance plan. 

The job of agency building is a job of 
building a man. Too many times a man 
is brought into the agency whom the 
general agent merely hopes will bring re- 
sults. Mr. Schroeder said that the agen- 
cies succeeding today are the agencies 
operating on a definite plan. 

The successful man must have a vision 
of what he is attempting; a definite plan 
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| Woman Club Leader 




















MISS DELLA KROPP 


One of the most unusual achievements 
of the year was the record of Miss Della 
Kropp of Chicago in leading the entire 
field force of the Continental Assurance 
for the club year ended Aug. 1, and 
winning the presidency of the Presi- 
dents’ Club. Miss Kropp, who has been 
connected with the Continental for five 
years and whose success in life insurance 
selling was assured from the first, pro- 
duced $579,000 in the club year. She has 
qualified for the Producers Club in each 
of the five years and for the Presidents’ 
Club for four years. Membership in the 
latter organization demands $250,000 
paid volume. She has averaged over that 
figure every year since she started with 





the Continental, her first and only jit, 
insurance connection. 

Miss Kropp was honored at the Ore. 
Two-O club convention in Chicago, ang 
now is on a Bermuda trip with th 
Presidents’ Club. 


Born on Illinois Farm 


Miss Kropp is a native of Illinois 
having been born on a farm near Lak 
Zurich, northwest of Chicago. She re. 
ceived her education in the public school, 
of that community. Before entering lif 
insurance in 1929, she received prelim. 
inary business experience working jp 
suburban and outlying Chicago banks, 
Her first selling experience came in 199 
when she supervised members of the 
Junior League in Milwaukee, in Selling 
subscriptions to a magazine to raise 
funds for their charities. Her chief qj. 
version is horseback riding. 


Company Official’s Comment 


In commentng on her record, Execy. 
tive Vice-president G. F. Claypool said, 
“Miss Kropp, although a young woman, 
has during the past five years demon. 
strated her ability as an underwriter, 
Her outstanding record has been accom- 
plished by hard, consistent, well sus. 
tained effort. She is a leader in every 
sense of the word and an example of 
what can be accomplished by persons 
going into the field of life insurance and 
applying themselves diligently and in- 
telligently to the upbuilding of their 
business.” : 

Miss Kropp asks no favors in can- 
vassing, nor does she follow the line of 
least resistance and solicit only women. 
Her work is comparable to that of any 
leading man agent, and mich of her 
business is sold to men. She has stud- 
ied the business painstakingly, and ap- 
plies to it a fine intellect as well asa 
strong sales personality. 


J. W. Strawn, for 25 years a leading 
producer for the Aetna Life in San Fran- 
cisco, passed away at his home at the 
age of 54 years from a heart attack. 
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Let us send you, free, 
this 84-year-old policy 


As a souvenir of general interest, and of special interest to in- 
surance men, the National Life Insurance Company has issued a 
full-sized facsimile of the first life insurance policy it ever issued 


—dated January 17, 1850. 
worth keeping. A postcard request will bring you a copy with 
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“One if By Land, and Two if by Sea” 


HUS spoke Paul Revere 

to Robert Newman, sex- 
ton of the Old North Church, 
as he was preparing 


“to spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex 
village and farm.” 


When this century was but 
two years old The Columbian 
National Life Insurance Com- 
pany was chartered in Massa- 
chusetts and its first policy- 
holders were residents of the 
. same Middlesex County that 
was roused on “the midnight ride.” 

As Paul Revere announced the coming of the British, 
the birth of the Columbian National announced the en- 
trance of a sturdy New England Institution into the 
business of helping the people of our country to prepare 
for their inevitable conflict with death, old age. and 
infirmity. 

The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
A NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION 


















* GUARDIAN LIFE * 
NEWS 


Fall Sales Drive Now On! 




















Reports are now coming into The Guardian Life’s home 
office which indicate that the Field’s Fall Sales Drive is 
off to a good start. 


Intensive sales efforts during the Spring and Summer of 
1934 were amply repaid —in increased earnings by all 
alert Guardian underwriters. 


Now—with a really great record behind it, and with all 
of the many sales promotion efforts of the Company at 
its service, The Guardian Life’s Field Force is striding 
ahead—to bigger and better records. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 




























SEMPITERNITY--- 


Every General Agency established 





since 1887 has been placed as a per- 





manent wing on our building. Our 
expansion has been conservative and 
steady; we have not retracted. Each 
new agency is promoted in a manner 
which assures the success of the Gen- 
eral Agent and his men, and thus an- 
other field unit becomes a permanent 
part of the organization. 





We are particularly interested in further / 
development in lowa, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. If you are interested, we invite your 
correspondence. 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 








INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


@ An exclusive type of high-renewal, life-income 
building agency contracts and exceptional oppor- 
tunities for both producers and organizers are 
available today in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
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Simplified: 








The Problem of Selling 
the “Family Man” 


yrok four and a half years NYNL 
fieldmen have been able to offer 
‘“‘doubled”’ life insurance protection to 
their “family man’”’ clients through the 
Company’s Home Protector policies, in 
which type of insurance NWNL was a 
pioneer. 





Now, commensurate with present 
day demands and popularity, the service 
rendered by the Home Protector policies 
has been extended to practically every life 
insurance contract the Company issues. 
This timely step (that cannot help but 
mean more sales) has been achieved 
through the development of NWNL’s Fam- 
ily Income Plan. 


Requiring only a small additional 
premium outlay, the Family Income Plan 
provides that in event of the death of the 
insured within 10, 15, or 20 years from the 
date of issue of his policy (depending upon 
the plan selected) a monthly income of $10 
per thousand of face amount will be paid 
to his beneficiary for the balance of the de- 
signated Family Income period. At that 
time the full face amount of the policy be- 
comes payable in one sum, or can be con- 
verted into a life income. The slight ad- 
ditional premium for this added benefit is 
payable for only 8 years on the 10 year plan, 
12 years on the 15 year plan, and 15 years 
on the 20 year plan. 


Equipped with this new weapon, 
NWNL fieldmen are prepared to meet and 
solve any family man’s life insurance 
problem. 





TN 


N NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, passiocnt 


STRONG~ Minneapolis. Minn. ~ LIBERAL 






Two Unusual Features Are 
Held in Union Central Meet 


Two highly unusual features dis- 
tinguished the program at the $250,000 
Club convention of the Union Central 
Life at White Sulphur Springs. One 
was a Sales idea contest in which 82 
Union Central agents were entered, with 
President W. Howard Cox, Herman 
Stark of New York, president of the 
$500,000 club, and G. B. Hollister, Cin- 
cinnati, president $250,000 club, as 
judges. 

The other was a unique manner of 
presenting the. various program details 
in the form of a “convention extra,” in 
which the editorial staff made up various 
pages of a huge magazine, inserting 
photographs of speakers, headlines, etc., 
as the program was developed. 

Twelve of the sales ideas submitted in 
the contest were presented on the con- 
vention floor by their authors. First 
award went to W. B. Monroe of the 
J. W. Smither agency, New Orleans, and 
second to A. W. Tell, who represents 
the Denver agency at Scottsbluff, Neb. 

Other agents winning awards were 
J. J. McLean, Kansas City agency repre- 
sentative at Salina, Kan.; J. R. Riha, 
Omaha; Jack McKnight, L. A. Rosen 
and A. P. Simmonds of the C. B. Knight 
agency, New York City; S. W. McGill, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; J. B. Wolfe, Atlanta, 
Ga.; E. H. Cason of the Memphis agency 
at Greenville, Miss.; L. H. Fletcher, 
Cleveland, and E. S. Diem, Buffalo. 





Say Plans to Insure Dionne 


Quintuplets Are Abandoned 





CALLANDER, ONT., Sept. 27.— 
W. H. Alderson, one of the guardians of 
the famed Dionne quintuplets, stated 
here that all negotiations regarding in- 
surance for the babies had been can- 








Higher Premium Poiicies 


Being Sought by People 








Vice-president F. H. Sykes of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life in addressing the 
managers of his company presented fig. 
ures to show the preference of the pub. 
lic for life. income and endowment 
forms. He said: 

“A gain of 19.5 percent in new insur. 
ance volume does not tell half the story, 
The gain in new premiums was 26.8 per- 
cent and we are not including annuities 
or retirement income. An increase of 
148.9 percent in single premiums on life 
and endowment forms and an increase 
of 36.2 percent on single premium an. 
nuities tell their own story of money 
seeking secure investment. More impor- 
tant to us in this study is proof that this 
is not a market for cheap insurance only, 
Our gain in premium from low rate 
life and family income was 7.3 percent: 
from endowment at 85 and limited pay- 
ment forms, 13.3 percent; from term 
insurance, 19.2. percent;- but from in- 
come for life and other endowments, 
59.5 percent. In short, our greatest in- 
crease in sales very decidedly was in 
the brackets requiring the highest pre- 
miums. 

“As yours is the job of guiding the 
sales program, you cannot escape the 
lessons of these figures. Obviously, 
some of you have been thinking in this 
direction as an increasing number of 
agents are awakening to the strong ap- 
peal of income for life in the light of 
recent economic history.” 








celed. Mr. Alderson denied a report by 
a North Bay insurance executive that 
an application had been made and said 
that the guardians had done no more 
than inquire what the rates would be for 
maximum insurance. protection for the 
children. 








TEACH THE YOUNG 
THE MESSAGE 






















































Juvenile policies of various types are in increasingly greater 
demand these days. Parents are learning all the uses of life 
insurance in their financial problems and are buying policies 
on the lives of their children for the purpose of creating edu- 
cation funds or to instill the proper ideas of thrift, savings 
and protection in the minds of their boys and girls as a matter 
of training for the future. Forward, Life Underwriters! Help 
in the teaching! 


Pan-American juvenile pelicies include the Child's 20 Pay 
Life, 20 Year Endowment, Endowment at Age 18 and other 
policies. Fieldmen of this company need not be found want- 
ing in any life insurance situation—applicants from one hour 
to sixty-five years of age will be considered. 


For Agency Information Address 


THEODORE M. SIMMONS 
Manager United States Agencies 














PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, Presiden 
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lowa Moratorium Law Is 
Declared Constitutional 





SUPREME COURT IN RULING 





Iowa Legislature to Be Asked to Ex- 
tend Mortgage Holiday Be- 
yond March 1, 1935 





The Iowa mortgage moratorium law 
pased last winter extending mortgage 
foreclosure action until March, 1935, in 
cases where they have been started but 
no decree has been entered, has been 
approved as constitutional by the Iowa 
supreme court. This is a reaffirmation 
by the court of the principle of mort- 
gage moratorium, as another law passed 
about tthe same time extending period 
of redemption in such cases previously 
had been approved by the court. 

The Iowa moratorium law in effect 
relieves farmers from the necessity of 
resorting to the Frazier-Lemke bill. 
The. federal act was recently declared 
unconstitutional by Judge Chestnut of 
Baltimore and was termed unconstitu- 
tional from the bench in a: mortgage 
action by Federal Judge Dawson of 
Louisville. 

The Iowa legislature next -year will 
be requested to extend the moratorium 
beyond its expiration date of March 1, 
it was announced in Des Moines. The 
Iowa decision was rendered in majority 
opinion by five justices out of nine, 
three not taking part in the case and 
another dissenting. The case was Coy 
Craig vs. Ira E. Waggoner, on appeal 
from Warren’ county court which held 
the law unconstitutional. 


Total Disability Claimants 
Want Agreement Modified 


Four policyholders of the Peoria Life, 
who have been receiving total and per- 
manent disability benefits, have filed a 
petition attacking the reinsurance con- 
tract with the Life & Casualty of Chi- 
cago, whereby a 50 percent lien was 
placed on all policies including a 50 per- 
cent reduction in amounts paid under 
disability claims arising prior to Nov. 
15. There are approximately 125 such 
claimants receiving an aggregate of 
$50,000 a year. The petitioners state 
that this provision of the contract is 
contrary to law and unjustly discrimi- 
nates against them. Disability claim- 
ants, it is charged, are deprived of prop- 
pied and rights without due process of 
aw. 





To Act on Register Contract 


DES MOINES, Sept. 27.—Formal 
confirmation of Judge Maines’ approval 
of a contract whereby the Guaranty 
Life of Davenport will manage the as- 
sets of the closed Register Life of 
Davenport is now up to the Iowa in- 
Surance commission. Action is to be 
taken probably this week as soon as the 
commission and officials of the Guar- 
anty Life can meet. Absence of Gov- 
ernor Herring from the city prevented 
a conference early this week. Under 
the management contract agreed to all 
death claims are to be paid in full. 
Ninety days will be given to policyhold- 
ers who have permitted their death 
claims to lapse during which period they 
can obtain reinstatement without evi- 
dence of good health. 





Court Avoids Decision 


LINCOLN, NEB., Sept. 27—The 
Opinion expressed by attorneys for in- 
surance companies that had attacked 
the constitutionality of farm mortgage 
Moratorium law of Nebraska that the 
State Supreme court was purposely 
avoiding a decision was strengthened 
when the court, in a case in which the 
validity of the legislation had been chal- 
lenged, sent it back for review on purely 





technical grounds. The law expires by 
limitation on March 15 next and it is 
now believed that the court will put up 
to the next legislature meeting next 
January, the fate of this experiment. 
Six other cases in which the trial court 
held the law invalid are on the court 
docket for a speedy hearing, but after 
submission the court can take all the 
time for revision that it desires. 


F. K. Howson Has Resigned 


F. K. Howson, who went with the 
Colonial: Life of Jersey City from the 
Manufacturers’ Life in February, 1928, 
to develop the ordinary end of that 
company’s business, has resigned. Dur- 
ing his six years with the Colonial he 
built and developed a force of sales- 
men who were responsible, under his 
direction, for the placing of over $50,- 
000,000 ordinary. 


To Join the State Body 


San Francisco Life Underwriters As- 
sociation has voted unanimously to be- 
come affiliated with the California State 
Association of Life Underwriters re- 
cently organized at the instigation of 
W. R. Spinney, president of the San 
Francisco association for purpose of co- 
ordinating efforts and activities of life 
underwriters in the state. It is com- 





posed of 11 local associations through- 
out California with Kellogg. Van Win- 
kle of Los Angeles as president. 


Field Club Has Meeting 

Members of the Field club of the 
Louisville agency of the Mutwal Life of 
New York attended a convention of the 
club in Louisville last week. Associate 
Editor A. R. Jaqua of the Diamond 
Life Bulletins published by THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER addressed the club. 


Dedicate St. Louis Offices 


Jerome Clark, vice-president, and W. 
F. Hanselman, superintendent of agen- 
cies Union Central Life, were the prin- 
cipal speakers at the formal dedication 
of the new local agency quarters of the 
company in suite 1615 Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust building, St. Louis. : 
Young, recently appointed St. Louis 
manager, presided. Messrs. Clark and 
Hanselman outlined the sales program 
for the coming months. 


Vermont Deputy Reappointed 

MONTPELIER, VT., Sept. 27.—C. 
M. Spencer, deputy insurance commis- 
sioner of Vermont since 1931, has been 
reappointed by Commissioner L. D. 
Meredith. F. L. Eaton, associated with 
the federal prohibition department since 





Five Agents Pass 500 
Weeks of Production 


Five agents of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life have passed the 500 
mark in consecutive weekly pro- 
duction. The men who have made 
this remarkable record in writing 
business are headed by O. F. Gil- 
liom, general agent at Berne, Ind., 
with 1,040 weeks to his credit. 
D. C. Peavy, of Beaumont, Tex., 
is second with 692 weeks; C. B. 
Rittenberry, of Amarillo, Tex., 
with 650 weeks; S. H. Annis, of 
Detroit, is fourth with 640 weeks; 
and W. B. Gorby, of Pittsburgh, 
is fifth with 556 weeks. There 
are, in addition, eight men with 
more than 440 weeks of consec- 
utive production. The total gold 

membership of the Lincoln 
National consecutive weekly pro- 
duction club numbers 20. Mem- 
bership is won by 100 or more 
weeks of consecutive weekly pro- 
duction. 

















1921, of Waterbury, Vt., was appointed 
| deputy fire marshal. 








stable 





Continental, founded in 1897, has 
impregnable against the many financial and 
economic disturbances which have swept 





the country. 


stood 


It has grown steadily, becoming one of the foremost 
multiple line insurance organizations now operating. It is 
stable, firmly rooted, and its DURABILITY is unquestioned. 


In view of past and present business conditions, the value 
of a Continental connection is obvious. 
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December 31, 1933 


$175,169,871.31 


INCOME OVER 
OUTGO 1933 


$4,831,493.77 
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COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen 


President 
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Des Moines, Iowa 
55 Years Old 4 
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guests. 


0. J. Lacy, Pres. 





Men of Industry 


T THE annual convention of our Leading 

Producers Club, down at Coronado by. the 
Pacific Ocean, seventy-three fieldmen attended as 
qualified members. During the Club year ended 
June 30, they paid for over $10,800,000 new in- 
surance. That was a fine example of a loyal field 
force fighting through to notable victory. The 
Company was proud to entertain them as its 


There is opportunity for other life under- . 
writers of character. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 


Sacramento 





Elected Vice-President 
of Western & Southern 














CHARLES M. WILLIAMS 


The Western & Southern Life an- 
nounces the election of Charles M. Wil- 
liams as vice-president. He is the eldest 
of three song of Charles F. Williams, 
president of the company, and is an 
alumnus of Georgetown University. 

The new vice-president takes up his 
duties in surroundings with which he is 
thoroughly familiar. His education and 
training were planned with insurance 
work in view. During vacation periods 
during his college years he toured the 
field and met the agents, with whom he 
is most popular. 


Cary Groton, vice-president of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, is on a business trip 





in the east. 


Life of Virginia Promotes 
Several at Home Office 





The Life of Virginia has made severa| 
home office promotions, effective Oct 
1, R. E. Henley, formerly genera 
counsel, was elected vice-president and 
general counsel. E. A. Crawford, for. 
merly assistant secretary in charge of 
ordinary production in the industria| 
field was appointed assistant vice-presj. 
dent. A. R. Kershaw, formerly man. 
ager mortgage Ican department, was 
appointed assistant vice-president and 
manager of the mortgage loan depart. 
ment. H. V. Schenck was appointed 
manager of the bond department and 
C. T. Rogerson assistant supervisor, 


Seeks to Upset Reinsurance 


Hearing is to be held this week ip 
Kent county, Mich., circuit court on a 
petition for an injunction to restrain the 
receiver for the Peoria Life from execut- 
ing a contract for sale of that company’s 
assets to the Life & Casualty of Chi- 
cago. The suit was brought in behalf of 
R. F. Kendall of Battle Creek, Mich, 
and H. C. Buell of Grand Rapids, policy- 
holders. The suit provides that any other 
Michigan policyholders may join in the 
action. 

The petition also seeks the appoint- 
ment of a receiver to take charge of 
properties of the Peoria Life within 
Michigan and the Michigan policyhold- 
ers’ share of the company’s reserves, 
The court is asked to issue an order to 
restrain other policyholders or creditors 
from bringing any separate suit of a 
similar nature. 


Wins Dollars Contest 


L. L. Rothstein of the Harry Jacoby 
agency of the Home Life of New York 


/in New York City won first place in the 


“Summer Dollars Contest,” conducted 
by the Home Life agency association 
over a ten weeks’ period just ended. 








LIFE INSURANCE 


EDWIN A.OLSON 
PRESIDENT 


of assets to liabilities and in 











MUTUAL TRUST 






“as aurea OLD FAITHFUL 


THE ONLY ILLINOIS MUTUAL FULL LEVEL 
PREMIUM RESERVES COMPANY AND ONE QF 
24 SUCH COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Throughout the years Mutual Trust as a measure of se- 
curity to its policyholders has steadily increased its ratio 


and contingencies reserve 22%. 


Operates in the East as well as the West: 


Maine New Jersey Minnesota 

New Hampshire Ohio North Dakota 

Vermont Michigan South Dakota 

Massachusetts Wisconsin California 

Rhode Island Illinois Washington 

Connecticut lowa Oregon 
Nebraska 


MEN WHO BELIEVE THEY HAVE GENERAL AGENCY 
QUALIFICATIONS MAY OBTAIN FULL PARTICULARS 
BY ADDRESSING THE AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


cHIcAcO 
tLLINOIS 


1933 it increased its surplus 
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Begin Illinois Mutual Hearing 





Court in Chicago Hears Department 
Protest Against Pacific States 
Reinsurance Deal 





The Illinois Mutual Life of Chi- 
eago this week was enjoined from 
earrying out provisions of a rein- 
surance contract under which Chi- 
eago National Life policies which 
had been reinsured by the Pacific 
States Life were taken over. The 
decision was that charter provisions 
of the Illinois Mutual had been ex- 
eeeded. The company and insurance 
department officials will meet in a 
few days to decide on disposition of 
the business and its present status, 
and determine what can be done for 
policyholders, 


Hearing on the proposed reinsurance 
of 3,500 policies involving $5,000,000 of 
insurance of the Pacific States Life by 
the Illinois Mutual Life, an assessment 
company, before Judge J. B. McGoorty 
of the superior court at Chicago which 
is protested by the Illinois insurance de- 
partment was begun this week. The busi- 
ness in question was taken over from 
the Chicago National Life by the Pa- 
cific States. 

The Illinois Mutual Life contends that 
the reinsurance agreement is not subject 
to the assessment act under which it 
operates because only a portion of the 
Pacific States Life business is involved, 
and not “a substantial amount.” It also 
contends that it is an assumption of in- 
dividual risks which is not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the insurance director. It 
is argued that since the business taken 
over is subject to payment only through 
Chicago National Life assets not subject 
to assessment, the business does not 
come under the assessment act. 


Explain Department Attitude 


The Illinois insurance department 
holds that the Pacific States cannot carry 
out its part of the agreement because of 
an injunction obtained in Denver last 
June restrainng officers of the company 
from disposing of its assets. It claims 
that the reinsurance is ultra vires of the 
Illinois Mutual’s charter under the as- 
sessment act in assuming policies which 
do not have assessment liability. The 
reinsurance in the Illinois Mutual, it con- 
tends, is void because it was not sub- 
mitted to the insurance director for ap- 
proval. The assessment act, it is alleged, 
provides only for reinsurance of com- 
panies licensed in Illinois, which the 
Pacific States is not. 

Under the provisions of the act, until 
acompany has accumulated a sufficient 
reserve, it cannot issue policies greater 
than $1,000 unless reinsurance arrange- 
ments are made to take care of the ex- 
cess over this amount. 





Inter-Ocean’s July 1 Figures 


The Inter-Ocean Reinsurance of Ce- 
dar Rapids, as of July 1 shows assets 
$3,835,317, using market value in listing 
securities. Its premium reserve is $1,- 
107,839, voluntary reserve $150,000, 
capital $500,000, net surplus $1,134,684. 
ts cash and federal government bonds 
amount to $859,576. 





Indianapolis Life Gathering 

Officials and representatives of the 
Indianapolis Life met recently at a 
Country club near Terre Haute for an 
afternoon of business and pleasure. 
Field men from Indianapolis, represen- 
tatives from western Indiana and com- 
Pany officials from the home office were 
Present. Jack Hughes, Terre Haute 
agent, was in charge. A golf tourna- 

















| To Honor President 








W. W. HEAD 


The agency force of the General 
American Life of St. Louis has dedi- 
cated October in honor of President 
W. W. Head. An intensive sales drive 
will be conducted in the month. 








ment, banquet and short business ses- 
sion were held. A. LeRoy Portteus, 
vice-president, and J. R. Mayfield, 
agency manager, were the chief speak- 
ers. 


Continental Assurance Has 


One-Two-O Club Convention 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


of accomplishing it. He quoted statistics 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau which show that only one agent out 
of 100 will fail if: He will go into the 


business on a full time basis with both: 


feet; he must agree to give a minimum 
of three months’ time to the business; 
he must have prospects; he must make 
intelligent presentations, and he must 
turn in reports every day. 

B. C. Markle, secretary group depart- 
ment, said that in the four years that 
department had been in existence it had 
written 136 new group cases for $70,- 
000,000 and had turned over $600,000 to 
employers. The department now ranks 
eleventh in the country. 

Executive Vice-President G. F. Clay- 
pool stated that the production for the 
first nine months was 50 percent ahead 
of last year. In the past 15 months, 
more men have been added to the agency 
force than during the last ten years. The 
Continental Assurance is one of the few 
companies to show a steady increase in 
insurance in force for the past five years. 

According to President H. A. Behrens, 
every parcel of real estate which has 
been sold, has been sold at a profit. He 
said the company could give away every 
piece of real estate and sell real estate 
mortgages at 40 cents on the dollar, and 
could still pay off every dollar of liability 
if every policyholder came to the office 
and demanded his money. 

President Behrens was toastmaster at 
the banquet all of the talks being in light 
vein. Insurance Director Palmer of IIli- 
nois spoke, as did Levering Cartwright of 
Tue NATIONAL Unperwriter; Allen M 
Reager, Louisville; T. F. Lawrence, Chi- 
cago manager Reliance Life and presi- 
dent Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers, and Executive. Vice-President 
Claypool. 
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Much Interest 
in Mortgage Case 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 

“It is obvious that the changes are 
material and prejudicial to the mort- 
gagee, and not only his remedies but 
also his substantial rights are materially 
impaired.” 

In support of this, Judge Chestnut 
noted that the act was amended before 
its final passage to apply only to ex- 
isting debts, indicating a well grounded 
fear that the absence of such a pro- 
vision would destroy the farmer’s fu- 
ture mortgage credit. 

Partial Cancellation of the Debt 


Since the object of the law is to scale 
down existing farm indebtedness to the 
present value of the farmer’s property, 
the result must obviously be a partial 
cancellation of the debt and necessarily 
the impairment of the integrity and 
terms of the mortgage indebtedness, 
Judge Chestnut stated. 

“In another aspect the substantial ef- 
fect is to transfer the property of one 
person to another by requiring the 
mortgagee to sell his interests in the 








property to the mortgagor at a price 


which the former has no part or in- 
fluence in fixing,” he stated. “It is quite 
like taking private property for private 
use. Such legislation, whether federal 
or state, is quite ‘subversive of the most 
fundamental principles of the social 
compact,’ and more specifically, is not 
consistent with due process of law. In- 
stances of condemnation by the Su- 
preme Court of acts which have such 
effect are not lacking.” 
Changes Must Be Reasonable 


Citing a number of such cases, Judge 
Chestnut stated that “Contracts, like 
other property, must yield somewhat to 
paramount public interests, but the ex- 
tent of the permissible interference 
must be judicially determined by public, 
not private, or even class interests, and 
must be only such as is reasonable and 
appropriate thereto. The “rent cases’ 
said Mr. Justice Holmes, who wrote 
the opinion in the first two, ‘went to 
the verge of the law;’ the present act 
goes much further.” 

The Frazier-Lemke act furthermore 
fails to be consistent with the limitations 
in principle set forth by the United 
States Supreme Court in upholding the 
Minnesota mortgage moratorium law 
(the Blaisdell case), Judge Chestnut de- 
clared, saying that there are important 
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Outstanding Stability 


* Size, location, age —all are interesting factors as 
applied to a life insurance company but none of 
these compare in importance to Surplus above 


Liabilities. 


This item in a company’s financial statement is the true measur- 
ing rod which determines the strength and stability of the 


institution. 


With Admitted Assets of $16,616,706.65, the Guarantee Mutual 
Life of Omaha is one of the few companies having Surplus 


above Liabilities equal to 20% 


of its Legal Reserve. 


There may be larger and older companies in the United States, 
but it will be difficult to find one financially stronger or more 


safe than this sound and well 
reserve company. 


managed purely mutual legal 


A copy of our booklet, “An Analysis of Our 32nd Annual State- 
ment”, will be mailed to anyone interested in a complete 
review of our financial condition. 


Write for details of the excellent Agency op- 
portunities available in Twenty-seven states. 


LIFE 


ORGANIZED 1I90!1 


*TOTAL SURPLUS . . 





COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


$2,568,388.63 


(For the protection of Policyholders) 









differences in degree and kind between 
the two laws. 

“There (the Minnesota law), the time 
could not exceed two years and one 
month and was not arbitrarily fixed at 
all but to be determined by the court 
and was terminable sooner if conditions 
warranted,” the court stated. “And even 
more importantly merely the time for 
the exercse of the right of redemption 
by the mortgagee (that is the full pay- 
ment of the debt) might be extended 
by the court and the integrity of the 
mortgage contract was not otherwise 
impaired. There was no authorized 
‘scaling down’ or ‘partial cancelation’ of 
the debt; and the law applied uniformly 
to all mortgages and not alone to those 
of one specially favored class. In the 
later case of Worthen vs. Thomas, 54 
Sup. Ct. 816, holding unconstitutional 
the Arkansas exemption statute, the su- 
preme court was at pains to point out 
that the decision in the Blaisdell case 
was not to be construed to ‘permit the 
state to adopt as its policy the repudi- 
ation of debts or the destruction of con- 
tracts or the denial of means to enforce 


, 


them’. 
Sequence in Bankruptcy Legislation 


Judge Chestnut took up an argument 
of the mortgagee to the effect that Con- 
gress had exceeded the authority 
granted it by the constitution to “estab- 
lish uniform laws on the subject. of 
bankruptcies,” the contention being that 
the act includes much more than actual 
bankruptcies in its scope. The judge 
stated that while the moratorium pro- 
vided in the act is “novel and without 
precedent in our bankruptcy legislation 
. ... this consideration does not con- 
clude the question as to whether the 
subject matter is fairly germane to 
bankruptcy legislation. The whole of 
this sequence of recent amendments to 
the bankruptcy law very greatly extends 
the field which has previously been oc- 
cupied by congressional legislation upon 
the subject of bankruptcy. ...I am not 
able to say that the provision therein 
made is clearly not sufficiently germane 
to the subject of bankruptcy to be 
within the proper limits of the power 
conferred by the constitution on Con- 
gress, so far as the subject matter itself 
is concerned. It is familiar constitu- 
tional law that the act is not to be held 
invalid because unconstitutional unless 
clearly so.” 

The Frazier-Lemke act was passed in 
the closing days of the last session of 
Congress after being defeated in an 
earlier form, applying to all mortgage 
debtors, as the Frazier amendment to 
the corporate bankruptcy act. Senator 
Huey Long of Louisiana was the driv- 
ing power behind the measure, and con- 





cern on the part of many legislators fo, 
their respective political futures yp. 
doubtedly was responsible for the larg 
majorities which were finally rolled y 
for the bill in both the House and th 
Senate, as all Congressmen and ope. 
third of the Senators will be up for t¢. 
election this fall, with the exception of 
any who decide not to run. 

The Frazier-Lemke act was one of 
those bills on which President Roose. 
velt reserved his approval until the lag 
moment before a pocket veto would 
have killed it. In connection with sign. 
ing it he stated that he did not belieye 
that farmers would seek to take undue 
advantage of the law. 


Equitable Group Supervisors 
In Midwest Hold Conference 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





chairman of the campaign committee, 
will preside. Major W. O. Hearsey, di- 
visional manager western department, 
arranged details for the meeting. 


FIFTY-SIX GROUPS PLEDGED 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 27.—Enthusi- 
astic response to the campaign for $150,- 
000,000 of group insurance in 150 work- 
ing days marked the conclusion of a 
recent group school and a subsequent 
meeting of group supervisors and group 
millionaires in the Edward A. Woods 
Company. The group school, conducted 
on Sept. 10-11, by M. F. Lipton, of the 
Equitable Life and Divisional Group 
Manager Charles J. Ward, Jr., assisted 
by Group Supervisor, John M. Pfeil, 
was attended by 80 representatives, in- 
cluding 14 group millionaires in the 
agency. At its close in response toa 
suggestion by Superintendent C. B. 
Metzger that all present take an active 
part in the group campaign, 72 repre- 
sentatives pledged themselves to ac- 
tively canvass from one to six groups 
each—or a total of 177—during the re- 
mainder of 1934. Furthermore, 45 
agents promised to close a total of 56 
group cases in that period. 


Thompson Named Actuary 


L. G. Thompson has been named ac- 
tuary of the George Washington Life 
to succeed the former Miss Dorothy M 
Jamison who recently married and re- 
signed. Mr. Thompson has been actuary 
of the National Fidelity Life and is a 
graduate of the actuarial department of 
the University of Michigan. 


The Minnesota Mutual Life has with- 
drawn from Georgia. 
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Assistance in the Field 


POSE BARRY DIETZ 
President 


431 South Dearborn Street 





Aggressively Developing State of Illinois 
Offering Unusual Agency Opportunities 





Liberal First Year Commission and Non-forfeitable 
Renewal Commissions 





GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
OF ILLINOIS 


An Old Line Legal Reserve Company—Established 1895 


39 Years of Continuous Faithful Service 
to Policyholders 





Writing Complete Line of Modern Policies with 
All Standard Provisions 
Ages (0-60) 7 
Double Indemnity — Disability — Non-Medical 
Modern Juvenile Contracts Full Benefits Age 5 


Write Us Topay For Particutars 


Home Office Co-operation 


WM. J. ALEXANDER 
Secretary 


Chicago, Illinois . 
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Dern Month 
















































STABILITY .... proven by 
a history of thirty years suc- 
cessful life insurance experi- 
ence; of capable and efficient 
management, and steady and 
consistent growth .... by 
having given at all times the 
fullest protection possible at 
the fairest cost consistent 
with safety .... by having 
pursued a policy of square- 
dealing with its policyholders 
and its agents. 


STRENGTH .... proven by 
total assets of $14,860,977.00 
(Dec. 31, 1933) the largest in 
the company’s history ... . 
total insurance in _ force 
$115,048,145.00 a net increase 
in 1933 of $2,363,000.00, one 
of the few companies to show 
a gain. 


SECURITY .... proven by 
ratio of $1.20 in assets for 

, every $1.00 of liabilities... . 
this “protection margin” has 
been the same for the past 3 
years .... rated “A” ex- 
cellent. 


AGENTS — If interested in 
representing a company of! 
proven stability, strength and 
security, write for informa- 
tion regarding our unique 
contract. 


I. Smith Homans, Vice-President 


| COMMONWEALTH 
| LIFE INSURANCE Co. 











LOUISVILLE, KY 


A. L. DERN 


In honor of Vice-President and Man- 
ager of Agencies A. L. Dern, October 
has been designated as “Dern Month” 
by the Lincoln National Life. The com- 
pany is furnishing a definite plan of 
operation for the month, in addition to 
the usual contest promotion. Special 
sales helps have been prepared which 
include a qualified prospect report sheet, 
a weekly time control form of four sec- 
tions and a daily program blank in the 
form of an envelope. 

The month’s program will follow the 
outline of: 

1. Preliminary prospecting. 

2. Pre-approach direct mail. 

3. Daily programming. 

4. Weekly reports. 








Cincinnati Life Men Tour 


Ohio National’s Building 


Members of the Cincinnati Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters Friday were 
given a personally conducted tour 
through the new home office building of 
the Ohio National and tendered a 
luncheon. About 100 members and 
their friends gathered at the building 
before noon and after looking through 
the building were taken in taxis to the 
hotel for luncheon. There were no for- 
mal speeches, but each man at the 
speakers table spoke a few words in 
tribute to the company and the occa- 
sion. Those at the table were Presi- 
dent T. W. Appleby, Ray Hodges, Cin- 
cinnati general agent for the company 
and recently elected president of the 
Ohio association; John L. Shuff, former 
president of the National association of 
Life Underwriters and general agent 
for the Union Central; C. Vivian An- 
derson, president of the National asso- 
ciation and Charles T. Williams, presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati association. 








American Life Convention 


Substitutes on Program 











Inasmuch as E. E. Cammack, vice 
president and actuary of the Aetna Life 
will not be able to appear on the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention in Chicago the 
week of Oct. 8, it has been necessary to 
secure a substitute. E. M. McConney, 
vice president and actuary of the Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa, will speak on “Life 
Insurance — A Cooperative Enterprise.” 
Clarence Ayres, president American Life 
of Detroit, who was on the program, 
was injured in an automobile accident 
last week and thus is incapacitated. Vice 
President Claris Adams of the same 
company will take his place, his subject 
being, ‘““Look at the Record.” 


















Massachusetts Mutual 
a synonym for 
quality and excellence 


in 


Life Insurance 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Organized 1851 




























“Little Man, What Now?” 


Too young to be his own Pilot, 
or able to understand the work- 
ings of life insurance. . . . 


Yet, fully guarded from the buf- 
feting of misfortune by the 
Pilot Protection his father pur- 
chased when a PILOT LIFE man 
pointed the way... . 


Pilots to Protection are able to 
point the way efficiently, be- 
cause they are fully equipped 
for every modern life insurance 
service. 


J. M. WADDELL 


Agency Manager 


EMRY C. GREEN 


President 


PILOT LIFE 


Insurance Company 
~ Greensboro, North Carolina 
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Work of the Life Underwriters 


THis is the big week in life insurance 
from the standpoint of the men out on the 
firing line inasmuch as the NationaL As- 
SOCIATION OF LirE UNDERWRITERS is hold- 
ing its annual convention in Milwaukee. 
This organization has become a mighty 
power in the business. It is standing for 
forthright, agressive movements and has 
done much to carry the gospel of life in- 
surance throughout the land. It has spent 
much time and effort in preparing its 
members for life insurance service. It has 
enlarged their vision and elevated their 
standards. It has stood for the highest 
ethics in field work. 

The men carrying the rate book and 
those in general agency supervisory activi- 
ties have been stabilizing factors during 
the era of depression. It has been up to 
them to’ serve policyholders.’ In fact, life 
insurance agents have been called upon for 
more extended help to premium payers 
than ever before. The good work that has 
been done by Manager Rocrer B. Hutt and 


his staff at the New York headquarters 
has received commendation up and down 
the line. 

The business of life insurance has been 
advanced and enhanced because the Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Lire Unper- 
WRITERS is in existence. The local asso- 
ciations in different sections have done 
yeoman service in training their members 
for more intelligent work in the field. As 
life insurance becomes more important and 
its usefulness is more greatly appreciated, 
there will be a keener demand for those 
in the selling end of the business to have 
the expert faculty of adapting insurance 
to human needs. 

The Milwaukee convention presented a 
program of distinction and renown. It is 
indicative of the character of the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF Lire UNDERWRITERS. All 
who attended the convention or who read 
about it will be better informed and better 
prepared for the great work in which they 
are engaged. 


Must Settle Problem of Liquidity 


In THE kaleidoscope of the new deal, 
when new ideas are brought forward and 
obscured at the rate of several per day, 
important questions are quickly lost sight 
of. One important question, the liquidity of 
life insurance funds, a hangover from the 
moratorium days, was brought back to the 
surface at the Milwaukee convention of 
the NationaL AssociaAriun oF LiFe Un- 
DERWRITERS by WitiiamM A. Stark, trust 
officer of the FirrH-Tuirp Union Trust 
Company of Cincinnati. Mr. Stark said: 
“As an investment, insurance today has a 
first class rating. However, if it is to re- 
main as liquid as it now is, the conse- 
quences are going to be serious. Low net 
cost life insurance and life insurance which 
is a highly liquid asset cannot over a period 


of years be sold by the same company. The 
years 1929 and 1930 conclusively proved 
its present liquidity, and many of us are 
very thankful for that fact. However, that 
liquidity cost the life insurance companies 
plenty of money in the last five years and 
resulted in most of them being prevented 
temporarily by law from carrying on those 
features of their contract which made them 
liquid. Serious consequences were avoided, 
but a spotless record was stained and a 
glimpse of what might. have happened was 
granted.” 

When the turmoil of the present day 
passes off the question revived by Mr. 
Stark will have to be disposed of. It has 
not been settled, it has only been shelved 
in the confusion of new ideas. 


Spiritual Value of Work 


| WHEN one is in love with his work, 
when he is particularly attached to the 
job before him, he finds in it a great 
adventure. To many it becomes a real 
religion. It gives. to even the most 


lowly an opportunity to achieve. Even 
the mechanical processes take on 
spiritual value when one sees their 
significance and joins them to the great 
scheme of things. 


PERSONAL SIDE OF BUSINESS 


i, 








James O. Parker, 80, of Danville, 
Ind., died recently in an Indianapolis 
sanitarium after an illness of a month. 
At one time he was president _of the 
Citizens Fire and the Home Life of 
Oklahoma City. He was receiver for 
the Shawnee Insurance Company of 
Oklahoma and treasurer of the Inde- 
pendent Life of Nashville, Tenn. 


Dr. Willard B. Carpenter, 78, former 
medical director of the Columbus Mu- 
tual Life, died at his home in Columbus. 
He had practiced medicine in Colum- 
bus for 50 years. Dr. Carpenter was 
one of the organizers of the Columbus 
Mutual and was long active in its af- 
fairs. He was its vice-president. 


J. N. Lewis, cashier of the Equitable 
Life of New York agency in Cincinnati 
for 33 years and one of the best known 
branch office cashiers of the company, 
after a serious illness returned to his 
desk fully recovered. 

He was with the Equitable for 12 
years before he went to Cincinnati, or 
45 years’ service in all. He is a South 
Carolinian by birth who as a young man 
went with the state agency of the 
Equitable under W. J. Roddy at Rock 
Hill. In those days George T. G. 
White of New York City was manager 
of the Equitable for seven southern 
states starting with Virginia and he 
placed Mr. Roddy in charge of South 
Carolina. Mr. Roddy built up one of 
the well known life agencies of the 
south, but is now retired. 


A, E. Ames, vice-president and direc- 
tor of the Canada Life, died. 


William Gentry, a son of Frank Gen- 
try, general agent for the New England 
Mutual Life in Kansas City, is now in 
personal production, working out of the 
home office in Boston. Upon his grad- 
uation from the University of Michigan 
in 1930, he went to Boston to learn the 
business from the ground up. Since that 
time, he has. been in the office and 
spending a part of his time in outside 
work. 


Secretary J. K. Bye of the Ohio State 
Life and Mrs. Bye have returned from 
a vacation trip to New England. This 
is the second vacation that Mr. Bye has 
taken in 18 years. 

Russell Larkin, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, is going to visit Los Angeles 
and in his honor the G. Gastil 
agency in that city is devoting Septem- 
ber to a special effort for the purpose 
of securing an increased volume of pro- 
duction as a tribute to Mr. Larkin on 
his arrival. 


G. C. Capen, assistant superintendent 
of agencies of the Connecticut General 
Life, was in Chicago this week en route 
to the annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in Mil- 
waukee to visit in the F. H. Haviland 
agency. 

Maurice Strauss, Newark, N. J., man- 
ager of the Fidelity Mutual Life, has 
been awarded the company’s trophy as 
the Class A producer showing the great- 
est percentage of increase in cash pre- 
mium settlements. 


C. B. Stumes of Stumes & Loeb, Chi- 
cago general agents of the Penn Mu- 
tual, was elected president of the Penn 
Mutual Agency Association, the organi- 
zation of general agents, at the annual 
convention in Swampscott, Mass. Pre- 
viously he was chairman of the exec- 
utive committee. He has been active in 
the association for many years. 


Kennedy Dodds of San Antonio, Tex., 
who paid for $127,800 in August for the 





Union Central, qualifying on the last. 


——y 


lap for the $250,000 Club convention x 
White Sulphur Springs, is a brother ¢ 
Hector Dodds of Chicago, superyisy 
in the Hobart & Oates general ageny 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life. Th 
brothers Dodds are high class insurang 
men. 

J. A. Pino, district agent of the My. 
tual Benefit Life in Lansing, Mich., wa; 
honored at a dinner in his city upg, 
completing 1,040 weeks, or 20 years of 
continuous weekly production. He wa 
presented a jeweled emblem in recogyj. 
tion of the achievement. Only thre 
other agents have equaled his record fo, 
consistent production over so long, 
period. Miss Mildred F. Stone, agency 
field secretary, represented the hom 
office at the affair. Mr. Pino is pres. 
dent of the Michigan State Life Under. 
writers Association. R. R. Stotz, gen. 
eral agent, paid tribute to Mr. Pino 
stressing the significance of the record 
as proving the effectiveness of persis. 
tent work in the field. Mr. Pino is ac. 
tive in the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, now being on several im. 





portant committees and having served N. 
on the executive committee for some Magen 
years. He is a member of the plan- i of pt 
ning commission which is arranging for Mr. 
the 50th anniversary celebration of the HRW. | 
association five years hence. half 
— over 
Hiram McCullough, office manager bar 
of the Illinois insurance department, es 
who is supervisor of small loans in cot- a 
nection with his work, is attending ths §. 
week the annual convention of the jst 
American Association of Personal Fi- see 
nance Companies at Boston. 0 
D. J. Murphey, director of publicity ee 
General American Life, has been elected pry 
president of the Six O’Clock club of St. ulat 
Louis, an organization composed o This 
sales letter writers for various leading phe 
industrial, mercantile and commercial § i: 
concerns and business houses, advertis- ve 
ing agencies, etc. ages 
com 
Charles D. Mill, a member of the IB of | 
agency of Mill, Gentry & Mill, general & shir 
agents for the New England Mutual 
Life in Kansas City, is recovering at the Ro 


Hyde Park hotel in Kansas City after 
undergoing an operation for the amp S 
tation of one of his legs. “Mr. Mill is 
74 years old and is the oldest New, Eng- 





land Mutual general agent in point of R 
service. He has been with the company hace 
53 years, 47 of which have been spent aa 
in Kansas City. at Pitt 
Clyde P. Johnson, vice-president o a 
the Western & Southern Life, was ft F 
cently the subject of an article in the mr 
feature column conducted by the Cit- age 
cinnati “Enquirer,” “Athletes of Yester- Cla 
Year.” A picture of Mr. Johnson 1s pr & 
duced as he appears today and another # 
as he appeared many years ago in base’ & .,., 
ball costume. For many years he held & c, 
the baseball throwing record, something & yo, 
over 367 feet at the University of Ci & igo 
cinnati. He played at that:institution " & o¢ 
1891 and ’92, being captain of the teal & cic 
the latter year. He played at Cornell Be kn 
University the next three years and WS & cer, 
captain of the team there one year. Ht & of. 
also played on some of the amateur and BE thr 
semi-pro teams in Cincinnati. He wa 
also a football player in the old days 
being full-back of the Cincinnati team | 
in 1891 and ’92. He played his last base F 
ball game in 1910 for the champio! §) the 
Avondale team of the old Saturday 4 ff) ma 
ternoon league in Cincinnati. pe 
ns 
The Pilot Life staged a successtil a 
best man match in which the agents on 
were paired off according to ability. Yo 
Glass paperweights bearing the ,~ yer 
knowledgment of the victory by tm Da 
vanquished on the’ reverse side wef vie 















awarded to the winners. 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 
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Agency Extending Operations 


Paul W. Rhodes Has Appointed Two 
Branch Managers Under Jurisdic- 
tion of His Office 





Three new appointments have been 
made recently in connection with the 
opening of two branch offices of the Paul 
W. Rhodes agency of the Berkshire Life 
at Pittsfield, ‘one located in the Kimbell 
building in North Adams, Mass., and 
the other in the Mahaiwe Bank building, 
in Great Barrington. 

Alex. W., Milne is the district man- 
ager for the northern Berkshire office 
in Great Barrington. Mr. Milne has had 
selling experience, including six years 
in the life business. 

James F. Burns is the district man- 
ager for the northern Berkshire office 
in North Adams. Mr. Burns is new in 
the business, coming with the Berkshire 
Life after 34 years with the Arnold Print 
Works, most of which time was spent 
as trafic manager. 

N. R. Herbits has been appointed 
agency assistant and will have charge 
of production in the two branch offices. 
Mr. Herbits has been with the Paul 
W. Rhodes Agency for one year and a 
half and in that time has paid for well 
over $400,000 of business. He passed his 
bar examinations in February, 1933. 
Prior to his new work Mr. Herbits had 
selling experience in other lines. 

This agency had exceeded on Sept. 1 
its total of paid-for business in 1933 by 
$171,000. It is reasonable to expect that 
it will exceed its 1933 business by fully 
50 percent before the year is out. The 
agency has for some years been in fifth 
place in the company and has the small- 
est territory in which to work. The pop- 
ulation of the entire territory is 110,000. 
This agency has the best lapse ratio of 
any agency of the company, having main- 
tamed this throughout fhe past few 
years. From 1928 to the present the 
agency has had a gain in premium in- 
come each year. Mr. Rhodes is the son 
of President F. H. Rhodes of the Berk- 


shire. 





Roger Clark to Pittsburgh 
Succeeding R. G. Goldsbury 


Roger A. Clark, for seven years an 
assistant director of agencies at the 
ome office of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, will become general agent in 
Pittsburgh Oct. 1. He succeeds Royal 
S. Goldsbury, who is retiring after 25 
years of service as general agent. 
Following his graduation from Dart- 
mouth, Mr. Clark started in 1920 as an 
agent under his father, the late H. A. 
Clark, in Princeton, Ill. Later he be- 
Came assistant to his father and gained 
considerable experience in managerial 
work. Following his father’s death, Mr. 
Clark went to the home office of the 
orthwestern Mutual in February, 
1927, in the agency department. In July 
of that year he was appointed an as- 
sistant director of agencies. He is well 
own from coast to coast, having 
served from time to time practically all 





; ° the general agencies of the company 
' troughout the country. 





Johnson Gets Long Island 
W. B. Johnson has been promoted by 


i the Mutual Benefit Life to Long Island 
Manager with headquarters in Brook- 


‘ pe. Mr. Johnson has been in the life 
» iNsurance field for a number of years, 


ssf 
zents 
ility. 
ac: 
the 
were 
















aving been for the past seven years 


» ®M assistant to Charles E. De Long, 
| Seneral agent of the company in New 


ork City. Mr. Johnson s 
: : pent several 
ae the home office of the com- 
" ny in Newark as supervisor and pre- 
Ous to that was general agent for the 





company in Idaho, starting as an agent 
in the same state. He was educated in 
the University of Idaho. 


Hahne Leaves N. J. for Ohio 


_E. A. Hahne, who has been a super- 
visor in the Newark agency of the Con- 
necticut General Life for about a year, 
has resigned to go with the Atlantic 
Life in Ohio in a similar capacity. 

Before joining the Connecticut Gen- 
eral in Newark he was general agent in 
New Jersey for the Home Life. He 
began his life insurance career with the 
Lincoln National Life as an agent and 
later was state supervisor in Texas. He 
was born and educatcd in Ohio. 








New Roanoke, Va., Agency 


A new agency will be opened at Ro- 
anoke, Va., Oct. 1 by the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life to serve 42 counties in the west- 
ern part of the state. Harold Peterson, 
formerly field servicé manager, will be 
managing agent with offices in 703-4-5 
Boxley building. The company has op- 
erated in Virginia since 1847. The Ro- 
anoke agency is being established fol- 





lowing rearrangement of territories. C. 
T. Thurman continues as general agent 
at Richmond. 

Mr. Peterson was appointed field 
service manager Dec. 1, 1931, and has 
devoted his time to the agencies in the 
south and middle west. He has also 
been a successful personal producer. 





Great Southern Names Five 


The Great Southern Life has created 
four new districts in Texas in charge of 
the following supervisors: Waco, H. B. 
Hackleman; Texarkana, B. B.. Beasly; 
Wichita Falls, L. G. Stewart and Tyler, 
E. E. Harris. A Tennessee-Kentucky 
branch has also been formed with J. B. 
Leeth of Nashville in charge. 





Berthiaume Succeeds Father 
Maurice Berthiaume has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the Lincoln 
National Life at Bottineau, N. D. He 
takes over the post held for many years 
by his father, Col. A. Berthiaume, who 
died recently. ‘ 


Emmett D. Wayland 
E. D. Wayland, formerly associated 
with the Sun Life of Canada, has been 
named general agent for the National 
Fidelity Life at Columbia, Mo. 
Ralph Rice, Jr., vice-president and 





agency manager, and Dr. J. W. Wear, 
medical director, conducted an agency 
meeting for the central Missouri dis- 
trict at Mexico, Mo. Ralph Rice, Sr., 
president, conducted an agency meet- 
ing of general agencies from Sioux 
City, Rock Rapids, and Ft. Dodge, Ia., 
at Sioux City. 


Stevens with Ohio National 


G. M. Stevens has been appointed 
general agent in Seattle for the Ohio 
National Life. In 1925 Mr. Stevens was 
made group supervisor for the Metro- 
politan in Chicago. Four years later he 
was, appointed western sales manager 
for the group department of the John 
Hancock, covering eleven states and 
with headquarters in Chicago. He went 
to Seattle in 1931-as manager of the life 
department of Marsh & McLennan. 


—_—_—_—— 


J. P. Orchard 


J. P. Orchard, assistant Omaha man- 
ager of the Northwestern National Life, 
has been named manager of the newly 
established branch at Sioux City, Ia. 
Mr. Orchard has had 13 years of ex- 
perience in the life insurance business. 
For two and a half years he has been 
assistant of the Omaha office under G. 
R. Whitlock, manager. In his new po- 
sition Mr. Orchard will have charge of 
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Atlantic Life desires to appoint capable District Agents in im- 
portant centers in Ohio; and a Home Office Supervisor will be in that 
State during October to discuss our attractive proposition. Men 
interested in such District Agency contracts are cordially invited to 
write to Mr. Wm. H. Harrison at the Home Office for full details. 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


William H. Harrison 
Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 
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the company’s business in 23 lowa district agent Home Life of New yy 
counties. He is a large personal producer, 














Bankers Mutual Appointments Ralph Gunst 


Several new district managers have ‘ ; 
been appointed by the Bankers Mutual The General American Life has a 


Life of Illinois in Indiana. W. E. Weller | pointed Ralph Gunst general agent y 
Tucson, Ariz., following entry of th 


e 
( hoost nN A ( Om an is in charge of ten counties at Kokomo; f ) 
4 P ‘ >. Earl E. Hensel, Fort Wayne, eight | company in that state. He was a $25, 
counties; Smith & Evans, Bedford, | 900 producer for the Missouri State. 
eight counties; Fairchild & Thorp, 
South Bend, nine yp vena BY. ae 
lack, La Fayette, four counties. e ° 
r company heretofore has not been active Lif e Agency Notes 
HERE are a considerable number of excellent in this nection of Tadiana. 


companies—how may the man or woman who 


‘ iti Commonwealth A intments J. G. Jensen has been appointed distri¢ 
wishes to enter the field of underwriting choose ppoin reas ra 


what for him shall be the best company to represent? The Commonwealth Life of Louisville | eastern Idaho, with headquarters 
B kina thi +i Seal fabvieat has appointed H. J. Hizer superintend- | Pocatello. 

. SF GED TEE Geet epee eaay WHET wre ent at Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Hizer has| x. L. Morgan, general agent of th 
ing do you provide the man who is about to begin been superintendent at South Bend, | Ohio State Life, has just moved his heaj. 
his work as an underwriter? Ind., for five years. He will be suc- | quarters from Southern Pines, N. C, t 
i A bal. ceeded there by Superintendent M. L. | Fayetteville, N. C. 

This company has devised a practical training Doudt of Elkhart, Ind.; and L. K.|  W. G. Gastil, manager at Los Angela 


i i i at | for southern California of the Conne. 
plan which solves the fundamental problems of Shannon, assistant superintendent ticut General Life, has appointed Alm 


whom to see and what to say, with the result that — "iain becomes superintendent at | Wohay district. manager for Onl 
early production for the beginner is not only pos- me county, with headquarters at Santa Am 
H H J. F. Holt, formerly with the Great 
sible but highly probable. Flenner Spokane Manager Southern Life in San Antonio and Austin, 
Those who are interested in entering the field of The Pacific Mutual Life has appointed ——s cage ee. genenl 
life underwriting are invited to write to Neil Flenner, Spokane district manager, | With offices at 130 West Seventh street 
covering eastern Washington and north- 5. @: Sveck has been appointed ges 
ern Idaho. Mr. Flenner was at one time | agent of the American Life of Denver 
with the Aetna Life. for north central Kansas with head. 
quarters at Salina. He was formerly in 
H. H. Baker the bond business. 
. ‘ ‘ The West Coast Life has named F,1, 
The Hamilton National Life of Los Behrens agency organizer in Seattle, 
Angeles has appointed H. H. Baker | Mr. Behrens entered the life insurance 
} general agent at Santa Barbara, Cal., in | business in 1923 as agent for the Westen 
Home Office: Portland, Oregon oy VALS charge of Santa Barbara and Ventura | States Life. 
BSS counties. Mr. Baker was formerly gen- Harry Webb, for the last four year 
eral agent of the Great Republic Life | an agent of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
in the same territory. at Denver and prior to that with the 


"Pioneer Mutual Life Insurance ae er / fh company at Chicago, is locating in south. 
. we 











‘ ‘: ern California at Compton. He will en 
Company West of the Rockies” H. E. Lewis gage in life insurance work there. 

H. E. Lewis has been appointed dis- Victor M. Stamm, general agent of the 

trict agent at Rockford, Ill, by Man- Northwestern Mutual Life at Milwaukee, 

. sy ° has appointed Emery Mangold district 

ager T. F. Lawrence of the Reliance agent in’ Waukesha county with heb 


Life, Chicago, and already has begun | quarters in the Waukesha National Bank 
to build an agency staff. He was for | puilding, Waukesha, Wis. Mr. Mangoli 


five years district manager in Rockford | has been at Wausau, Wis. district agent. 
for the Peoria Life, and more recently | He succeeds Charles Hawks, resigned. 
THE LIFE COMPANY CONVENTIONS 
o 
McWilli , Mansfield; W. E. Zweigle, 
American Bankers Fremont Mutual Conference Toledo; W: Fe Rohit, Cleveland a 
others. 




















Agents f M Points in Ohio At- : 
INSURANCE COMPANY ape pesca td so diinastidilins The Fremont Mutual gained nearly 


$1,000,000 insurance in 1934 so far. It 
at Columbus is writing complete lines of ordinary a 
Cc h i Cc a Oo — * ee —— prea 
; lle policies and a fu ine of weekly 
& The Fremont Mutual: Life of Colum- iste Lit life and weekly accident and 
bus, which is progressing steadily, held | heaith policies. In addition to thes 
an agency conference in connection wi a 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE: JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS the house-warming, incidental to the | “jray Omer. moathly and quarterly a 
move into larger quarters in the home | of improved forms are being issued, 
office building at 317 Oak street. The | aco an entirely new savings plan, pt 
company moved from Cleveland, the tected by life insurance 
former headquarters, Sept. 1, 1932. ; 
1 sco has been rapid since this 
change. ~ ~ 
Agents gathered from all parts of Prudential Holds Series of 
Ohio. A banquet was attended by some | Three Regional Conferences 
100 agents and trustees, and also by 
representatives from the Ohio insur- 
ance department, including Superinten- 
dent Warner, Deputy Superintendent 
Kreiter, Actuary Robinson and Chief 
Examiner Beals. 


President E. D. Duffield, Vice-pres 
ident Franklin D’Olier, Vice-presidett 
G. W. Munsick, Second. Vice-presidest 
J. P. Mackin, and Assistant Secretarits 
. ‘ sian =e A, E. N. hay d and W. R. — a 

: =e cers in resses directing the activities of the Pruden 
Industrial Life Insur ance Following the banquet suitable prizes | tegional conferences at the Edgewattt 
were presented by Vice-president I. S.| Beach hotel in Chicago the last two 
Hoffmann to agents qualifying in re-| weeks. The conferences are get-th 
W k] P ° cent contests. Addresses were made by | gethers to exchange views and the dé 
ee y remium President C. K. Seibert, Medical Di- | cussions are inspirational in nature. 
rector Dr. S..A. Cleaveland, of Cleve- | Gray is conducting an educational se 
land; General Counsel R. H. Price, | sion or “Sales Clinic.” : 
° ee Cleveland; H. E. Brennan, Columbus, There are two conferences this week & 
Monthl Premium Policies manager accident and health depart- | On Monday and Tuesday 500 se 
y ment. There were responses by District | tendents, assistant superintendents 0 
Managers M. L. Daly, Dayton; R. D. | agents were in Chicago from Michigat & 


Tucker, Columbus; Frank St. Clair, To- | Illinois, Missouri and part of Indian 
ledo; B. G. King, W. H. Liggett and | About 125 managers and special agent 
Jack Pollard, Cincinnati; J. J. Bahorich, | from the midwest representing the oF 
Youngstown; P. J. Groh, Dover; Wm.!dinary department were included in thf 
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of Security Mutual Given 





c. B. Dobbs, general agent in Ne- 
braska for the Mutual Benefit Life and 
b leader in association work, will be the 
nutside speaker at the general agency 
onvention of the Security Mutual Life 
bf Nebraska to be held at Lincoln Sept. 
3-29. Byron Stephenson, vice-president, 
ill discuss “Life Insurance Invest- 
ents.” E. A. Frerichs, Ray Burns, F. 
1 Smith and E. C. Munsell will dis- 
uss activities of the App-A-Week and 
§150,000 clubs, giving a history of each 
lub and telling how membership has 
inelped them. T. A. Sick, cashier, will 
give office suggestions on field work. 
‘A round table discussion of new policies 

and annuity forms will be led by H. A. 
Dillman. Problems met with in selling 
life insurance in 1934 and how they can 
be solved will be presented by T. R. 
McPheeters, R. W. Steckler, C. W. 
Wantland, R. B. Montgomery, Walter 
Peterson, F. L. Benson and J. K. 
Walker. 

Discussion of prospecting methods 
and discussions will be led by Ray 
Burns and participated in by George 
Quam, E. F. Johnson and Ivan Sutton. 
L. J. Davis will discuss the question, 
“How much time should an agent give 
to community service and to what type 
of service” M. A. Hyde, vice-president 
and agency director, will be in charge of 
the meeting. Other speakers will be R. 
H. Maloney and J. H. Bryan. Enter- 
tainment features will include a banquet 
and dinner-dance. 





Brooklyn National Roundup 


A party of 34 agents of the Brooklyn 
National Life, who had qualified for the 
occasion, enjoyed a most unusual con- 
vention. They sailed from New York 
Sunday for Norfolk, Va., and from there 
went by motor launch to Old Point 
Comfort, where they held a three-day 
convention. They returned to New York 
on Thursday by boat. Among those on 
hand from that office were Vice-presi- 
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They Said We’d 
“Get Burnt” 


When our new Super-Disability policy 
went on the market, so simple was the 
contract, and so free was it from con- 
fusing technicalities and restrictions that 
we were told we’d get “burnt.” 

But we knew we could write a policy 
for accident and health as clean cut as 
the life contract, and we did it. We 
haven’t been burnt, 

Life agents have found it an excellent 
means to complete the protection with 
which to surround ts. 

Send in the coupon for further infor- 
Mation. 
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dent B. S. Graham, Superintendent of 
Agencies G. M. Selser, Assistant Secre- 
tary W. R. Beardslee and Field Super- 
visor L. C. Thompson. 


Metropolitan Meet at Louisville 


Five hundred agents of the Metropoli- 
tan Life’s central territory attended a 
sales congress in Louisville, Ky. C. J. 
North, superintendent of agencies for 
the Metropolitan, presided at the meet- 
ing. Other home office men were H. J. 
Wyatt, K. E. Schlundt and R. F. Pfeifer, 
agency supervisors; C. A. Beem, P. H. 
Collins and H. L. Davis, field training 
supervisors, and H. E. Stevens and 
Frank Metzger of the division of publi- 
cations. 








Hunt at Detroit Meeting 


George L. Hunt, vice-president New 
England Mutual Life in charge of 
agencies, addressed a_ gathering of 
Michigan agents in Detroit, stressing 
the company’s financial status, the im- 
provement in the volume of business 
being written and similar matters. A. 
C. Utter, general agent, introduced the 
speaker. Agents were present from De- 
troit, Lansing, Grand Rapids, Battle 
Creek and Sturgis. 





Herbert L. Smith’s Roundup 


The annual fall round-up of the Her- 
bert L. Smith agency of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life at Harrisburg, Pa., 
was held at Eagles Mere, Pa. Guest 
speakers were Agency Director Grant 
L. Hill and his assistant, Nelson D. 
Phelps, and D. L. Casey, secretary of 
the Harrisburg chamber of commerce. 
At the dinner seventy-five guests were 
present. 


Harrison Is Reelected 


ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 27—W. B. 
Harrison, Georgia insurance commis- 
sioner and comptroller general, has been 
reelected. His majority over Madison 
Bell, his only opponent, was 74,700. 








ASSOCIATIONS 
Must Meet Today’s Conditions 


Vice-President Hunter of Phoenix Mu- 
tual Discusses “Streamlining” at 
San Francisco Meeting. 











“Our job is to be successful today 
under today’s conditions,” said D. Gor- 
don Hunter, vice-president and man- 
ager of agencies Phoenix Mutual Life, 
in addressing members of the San 
Francisco association at a meeting. His 
subject was “Streamlining.” Col. Hunter 
emphasized the necessity of moderniz- 
ing sales talks and presentations. He 
cautioned against employing tactics or 
sales talks which would slow down ef- 
forts. 

Although it has often been expressed 
by insurance agents and those in super- 
visory capacities that many more inter- 
views must be made to sell new busi- 
ness, Col. Hunter gave definite data to 
prove this contention. In 1929, it took 
18 interviews to make one policy sale, 
with average policy $3,982; four and a 
half interviews to secure a $1,000 policy 
and 22 interviews to make a $5,000 pol- 
icy sale. 

Requires More Interviews 


However, in 1933, 40 interviews were 
required to make a sale, the average 
policy being $2,397; 114%4 to secure a 
$1,000 policy and 57 interviews to make 
a $5,000 sale. Thus, said Col. Hunter, 
“we must increase our interviews to in- 
crease our business—keep up with the 
modern trend”—“streamline.” 

He said those who would “streamline” 
their desks with the realization of. the 
important part it plays in the organiza- 
tion of their day’s work; those who pre- 
sent a 1934 model sales talk instead of 








Representatives of The Volunteer State Life are supplied with 
a Sales Manual. The subjects covered in this Manual include 


the following: 


A 
SALES 
MANUAL 


1. Why people buy life insurance. ; 
2. How to locate and interview prospective policy- 


holders. 


3. A definite system of time control. 

4. A series of organized sales talks. 

5. How to service your clients so as to keep the in- 
surance you sell them in force and secure their 
co-operation in locating other prospective policy- 


holders. 





THE VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
RICHARD H. KIMBALL, President 


Faithfully 


Serving Policyholders Since 1903 
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VOUS. 
Occidental Life z 


Highly-salable life insurance policy forms. 


3. A highly-satisfactory, liberal agency bonus 


contract. 


4. An outstanding advertising program that 


furnishes real live leads. 


Here are the four reasons why the Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California has just concluded a banner year— 
why it will win still higher production marks during 1934. 


Agencies now in western states, Alaska, Canada, Hawaiian 
Islands and treaty ports of China. Openings available for live 
and aggressive agencies and men. 


Occidental Life Insurance Company 


of California 


Old Line Legal Reserve Life, Accident, Health 
Home Office, 548 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Columbus Mutual 
OFFERS 


Firs-—LOW COST INSURANCE TO SELL. 


Second—LIBERAL COMMISSIONS FOR SELLING IT. 
7 (An Unusual Combination) 


Third—IDEAL WORKING CONDITIONS. e 


Vested Renewals— 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 

No one to interfere, dictate or coerce— 

Every influence helpful, inspirational— 

Reward determined not by chance, by guess, 
or by favoritism, but by results— 


The larger the production, the higher the rate 
of compensation— 


You do not have to fight for a better contract— 
You rise to your rightful level without let or hindrance. 


THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















$100.00 A YEAR BUYS 
FINANCIAL FREEDOM 


With this new Dominion Life Pension Bond you 
can retire at any age from 45 to 70 on a guar- 
anteed monthly income for life. 


For full details—without obligation—write 


7 THE 
my, 


DOMINION LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LANSING: --: -- 80! O_ps Tower Bipc. 
DETROIT - - - 2724 UNION GUARDIAN BLDG. 



































Rockford Life Has a Message for You 


President .F. L. Brown 
Rockford Life Insurance Co. 
Rockford, Illinois. 

Dear Sir: 


It Concerns Contract Direct 


With the Company 


SEND ME THE MESSAGE 
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some of the old-fashioned styles; those 
who keep their body fit, their mind 
clear, their blood tingling, and who rec- 
ognize that right now tne greatest of 
opportunities is presented to the life in- 
surance man who has a vision of the 
wonderful future ahead, and will take 
steps to take advantage of it, will get 
ahead. ’ 

Colonel Hunter gave his impressions 
of business conditions in different parts 
of the country, based on observations 
made on his trip from coast to coast, 
supplemented with observations on the 
most reliable business statistics. He 
pressed emphatically the conviction that 
business was fundamentally better. 

“The life insurance business,” said 
Col. Hunter, “is a very accurate barom- 
eter of general business conditions 
throughout the land, and the fact that 
as a whole the companies are showing 
substantial gains for this year confirms 
the fact that business is better.” 


* * * 


Michigan Program Is Planned 





Convention Committee Arranges Tenta- 
tive Details of State Meeting 
Nov. 23-24 in Jackson 





DETROIT, Sept. 20.—The tentative 
program for the annual convention of 
the Michigan State Association of Life 
Underwriters, which is to be held in 
Jackson Nov. 23-24, was arranged at a 
meeting of the state convention com- 
mittee here with G. V. Gregory, New 
York Life, president of the Jackson as- 
sociation, presiding. Mr. Gregory has 
been appointed general chairman re- 
placing P. J. Crandall at Mr. Crandall’s 
suggestion. 

The first morning of the convention 
will be devoted to individual state 
agency meetings followed by the first 
business session. An executive of the 
National association will address the 
group at luncheon and an open meet- 
ing for members and non-members will 
occupy the entire afternoon, followed by 
a dinner with entertainment provided 
by local associations, which in turn will 
wind up with the public meeting at 
which company executives will discuss 
life insurance. 

Breakfast meetings will be held the 
second morning for state officers,. dele- 
gates and the state council and advisory 
board members. The final business ses- 
sion will open at 10 a. m. and run until 
noon. After luncheon the entire group 
will attend the Michigan-Northwestern 
football game at Ann Arbor. 

* * * 


Los Angeles Group in Meet 





Van Winkle, Prouty, Cowles and Dr. 
Ivey on Program at Association 
Gathering 





The Los Angeles association held a 
breakfast-meeting attended by some 200 
members and guests, the first speaker 
being Kellogg Van Winkle, manager 
Equitable of New York in Los Angeles, 
and president of the recently formed 
California State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. He outlined the purposes of 
the new group. 

Phin. Prouty, Massachusetts Mutual, 
chairman round table committee, an- 
nounced organization of a luncheon 
round table group of members, the first 
meeting to be held Sept. 25. 


Symposium on Prospecting 


J. H. Cowles, general agent Provident 
Mutual Life, and his associates presented 
a special program on “Prospecting.” 
Mr. Cowles covered the topic in a gen- 
eral way and his other speakers each 
handled a particular phase or angle, such 
as: D. C.. Bryant, “Concentrating within 
Narrow Limits;” Victor Terry, “End- 
less Chain Plan of Prospecting;” R. B. 
Porte. “Mv Experience in Prospecting 
as a Total Stranger in the City; Harry 


























Van Cleve, “Doing Business with 
Friends;” Aubrey Davis, “Life Insurance 
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Consciousness;” R. S. Babcock, “Using 
Unusual Contacts to Product Business;” 
bnd Carl Meyer, “Cold Canvassing.” 

* x 


* 
Van Winkle Made President 
of California State Group 












A new state-wide organization to be 
known as the California State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters was organ- 
ed at Fresno by representatives of the 
several local associations in the state. 
Kellogg Van Winkle of Los Angeles 
yas elected president, A. C. Brinac of 
Sacramento vice-president, and James 
\, Hamill of San Francisco secretary- 
treasurer. i 

The objects are set forth as united ac- 
tion for the good of legal reserve life 
insurance, aggressive action to obtain 
corrective and protective legislation and 
fo combat possible inimical legislation 
mder present disturbed political and 
eonomic conditions. It was suggested 
that life underwriters of the various 
communities determine the attitude of 
andidates for the legislature on taxa- 
tion of life insurance premiums, assets, 
sate insurance and qualification of life 
agents. Presidents of local associations 
were elected. Directors: Larry Gott, San 
Jose; W. E. Camp, Stockton; -J. R. 
Mage, Los Angeles; R. P. Shapro, 
Oakland; E. E. Beckman, Pasadena; 
p. B. Putnam, Long Beach; Lloyd 
lafot, Fresno; George Dierrson, Sacra- 
mento; W. R. Spinney, San Francisco; 
R E. Neiman, San Diego; 2 
Fraundorf, Santa Barbara. 

* * * 










































Providence, R. I.—C. J. Zimmerman, 
Newark general agent Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, and president of the Northern 
New Jersey Association, will speak Oct. 
fl! on “Less Work, More Pay for the 
Producers.” 









* * * 

Shreveport, La.—The Shreveport asso- 
dation met, new officers being intro- 
duced. These are C. M. Zaenglein, presi- 
dent; C. F. McClendon, vice-president; J. 
M. Spangler, secretary-treasurer. Guy 
Lyman, Pacific Mutual general agent of 
New Orleans, talked on “Life and Liv- 













wae © ing,” and outlined reasons why the local 
and National associations should be 
heartily supported by life insurance men. 
Louie Throgmorton, associate general 





agent Gordon Campbell agency of the 

Aetna Life, is the association’s delegate 

to the Milwaukee convention of the Na- 

tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
* * * 

Nebraska—The executive committee 
meeting at Grand Island voted to hold 
the annual convention at Omaha Nov. 9. 
The committee elected W. M. Rigg of 
Omaha, president; O. R. Frey of Lincoln 
and Walter Lett of Kearney vice-presi- 
dents, and James Mickey of Omaha sec- 
retary-treasurer. An increase of 450 in 
membership for the year was reported. 

* * * 

_La Porte County, Ind.—A new associa- 
tion, comprising life men in Michigan 
City, La Porte, and other points in the 
county, was organized at a conference 
in Michigan City at which 33 life agents 
Were present. Officers are: EB. J. Clemens, 
Michigan City, president; Allen Shafer, 
Michigan City, first vice president; C. D. 
McQuiston, La Porte, second vice presi- 
dent; William Leverenz, Michigan City, 
Secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Victor E. Beamer 
ndet of Jacksonville, Fla., general agent of 
the Equitable Life of New York, was the 

Principal speaker at the last meeting in~ 
algurating the fall season. 

Two addresses have been scheduled for 
ja Dr. 8. §, Huebner, dean of the American 
a College of Life Underwriters, Nov. 22. In 
wu the afternoon he will address an associa- 
tion educational conference and in the 
evening he will make a public talk. 

* * * 
| Cedar Rapids, Ia.—E. E. Smith, agency 
Secretary of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
Spoke on “Time and Tide.” 

*x* * * 
inn ichmond, Va.—At the first fall meet- 
an G. A. Bowles, Virginia commissioner, 
Ps Walter Cluff, educational director 
pd _ Kansas City Life, were the prin- 
po Speakers, Commissioner Bowles 
pe - review of the insurance laws 
Steen _ the last session of the Virginia 
ann ly. Mr. Cluff outlined the ten- 
tna les that undermine agency efficiency 
thats Suggested methods to counteract 
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Bureau Analyzes 
Annuity Problem 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


fication in connection with their produc- 
tion clubs. 

Since the conversion of the great gov- 
ernment war loan in England in 1932, 
from a 5 percent to a 3% percent basis, 
the English life insurance companies 
have been experiencing a similar situ- 
ation. 

According to a well known United 
States actuary who visited in England 
this past summer, however, the Eng- 
lish companies have adopted at least 
two methods of meeting it which differ 
from ours. For example, instead of 
waiting for some such time as the end 
of a calendar year to raise rates, an in- 
crease may be announced to take place 
within a few days of the announce- 
ment. This would seem to do away 
with the apparently illogical practice 
of announcing a rate increase some 
weeks or months in advance, which usu- 
ally results in a drive for business, pre- 
sumably unprofitable, on the part of a 
company’s salesmen. An example of 
this was the increase in disability busi- 
ness preceding the rise in disability 
rates. 

Another different practice in England 
is that of accepting or declining single 
premium cases, not because of their 
size necessarily, but because of the in- 
vestment opportunities which exist on 
almost the very day the application is 
received. In other words, £50,000 case 
may or may not be accepted depending 
on the opportunities which exist at the 
moment for investing the money. 

These practices are admittedly oppor- 
tunistic but, this actuary points out, the 
situation at present offers no other gen- 
erally satisfactory solution. 

Because the United States life insur- 
ance situation is so different from that 
in England (i. e., in number of com- 
panies, size of the country, etc.—not 
interest rates) such methods may not 
be applicable here. They are interest- 
ing, nevertheless. 

As to the immediate future here, the 
problem of investing an 
amount of annuity premiums will doubt- 
less continue and, if such sales deter- 
rents as lowering the limits accepted 
and not giving production credit for an- 
nuities do not have the desired effect in 
those companies which desire less an- 
nuity business, a rise in rates is the 
only logical alternative. 








NEWS OF LIFE POLICIES 


New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender 
| Values and all Changes in Policy Literature, Rate 
Books, etc. — ae the “Unique Manual- 
Digest,” publis! annually in May at $5.00 and the 
“Little Gem" published annually in March at $2.00 


























Issues Three New Contracts 





Midland Mutual Issuing Single Pre- 
mium Deferred Annuity, Modified 
3, Juvenile Whole Life 





The Midland Mutual Life has brought 
out three new contracts, a single premi- 
um deferred annuity on the standard 
annuity scale, a modified 3 whole life 
and a juvenile ordinary whole life. The 
annuity contract replaces the single 
premium two-year endowment which 
was discontinued recently. Minimum 
issued on this contract is $2,500. 

Illustrative rates for the modified 3 
contract are: 





Prem Prem. 

Prem. There- Prem. There- 
3 Yrs. after ge 3 Yrs fter 
$12.68 $14.92 45 $29.76 $35.01 
14.51 17.07 50 37.21 43.78 

- 16.86 19.83 55..... 47.23 55.56 
- 19.98 23.51 60...... 60.78 71.50 
24.17 28.44 65..... 79.27 93:26 





The juvenile forms may be written 
with a payor clause covering until the 














insured child has attained age 23, and 











The Manor House Plan 
wll help 


Qualified Life Insurance Underwriters 
to: 


1. Make New Contacts 

2. Sell More Business 

3. Service Old Policyholders 
4. Reduce Lapses 


We have some choice territory available for 
men with past organization experience. 


For Information write to: 
Executive Offices 


MANOR HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 


“Tripling the Value of your Annuity Dollar” 
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Presenting the 


READY CASH POLICY 


(Copyrighted) 


A new milestone in life insurance 
Different — Quick Selling — Modern 


6 APPEALING FEATURES 


5. Ordinary Life or 20 pay Life 
—ages one month to 55 
years. 


Each READY CASH POL- 
ICY as well as every contract 
issued by this company is 
registered with the State of 
Kansas and secured 100% 
4. Incontestable from date of by deposit of approved se- 
issue. curities with the State. 
People want the READY CASH POLICY because it meets a need not now 
covered in the ordinary insurance program. Here is a quick selling, profit- 


making contract that appeals to agents and insurance buyers. Write for com- 
plete information and territory open for this new, modern, fast selling policy. 


GREAT AMERICAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Stephen M. Babbit, President 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


1. Draft and claim form con- 
tained in each policy pro- 
vides immediate cash to 
beneficiary at local bank. 6 

. Issued only in $500 policies. 

. Protects other insurance and 
gives READY CASH at a 


time it is needed most. 


w bd 
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Facts About Protective Life 


(Excerpts from 27th Annual 


Protective Life has over eight and 
one-half million dollars of assets, and 
owes no borrowed money of any kind. 
During the four years of the depres- 
sion it has met promptly und at par 
every obligation and in addition has 
made “some conservative new invest- 
ments each year. 

* * * 


It has and will continue to cooperate 
with President Roosevelt and such 
recovery agencies as the NRA, and 
Home Owners Loan Corporation. 


* * * 


Protective Life is not now and never 
has been affiliated with any other in- 
stitution. 

* * & 


The reserves set aside for its pol- 
icyholders are in excess of legal re- 
quirement and are further strength- 
ened by its unusually large capital, 
surplus and contingency reserves. 


* * * 


Since its organization in 1907 it has 


Statement to Policyholders) 


paid $11,405,825.46 to policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 
* 


It writes both participating and non- 
participating insurance. Its low cost 
non-participating policies become par- 
ticipating when paid up, thus giving 
the policyholder the advantage of a 
guaranteed low cost during the pre- 
mium-paying period and the partici- 
pation in dividends when paid up. 

* * 


Because, unfortunately, some un- 
scrupulous persons advise policy- 
holders to drop their old insurance 
to take new, it is appropriate to re- 
peat the warning we have frequently 
given in the past: Do not drop a 
policy in any legal reserve life in- 
surance company for one in Protec- 
tive Life. Do not drop a Protec- 
tive Life policy for one in any other 
company. Any person who induces 
you to drop a legal reserve policy 
usually has his own interest in mind 
and not yours. Before taking any 
action, get the proposition in writ- 
ing and then submit it to the Super- 
intendent of Insurance of your state. 


LiFe INSURANCE Qo. © 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 
Operating in Alabama, Tennessee, Texas, Florida, North Carolina, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi 








Men Wanted — Reliable and Trustworthy Men To Sell 


The United Six-Way Protection Contract 


All in ONE POLICY: 


Me IF YOU LIVE TO AGE 65—it will pay you 


$5,000. 


IF YOU DIE BEFORE AGE 65—it will pay your family $5,000. 
3. IF ANY FATAL ACCIDENT should occur to you—it will pay your 


family $10, 


000. 
4 IF CERTAIN FATAL ACCIDENTS should occur to you—it will pay your 


family $15,000. 


5& IF ACCIDENTAL INJURY aheuht sotaity incapacitate you—it will pay 


you $50.00 per WEEK for 52 WEEK: 


S, and $25.00 per WEEK thereafter. 


This pays for ONE DAY, ONE WEEK, ONE YEAR or for LIFE. 


(Non-Cancellable) 
(Non-Proratable) 


IN ADDITION: 


6. IF YOU BECOME TOTALLY AND PERMANENTLY DISABLED—you 
will be relieved of the necessity of poating ony further premium de- 


posits. 


continued to make deposits yourself. 


Then at age 65 you will receive $5, 


0, just as though you had 
In the event of your prior death 


the FULL FACE VALUE of the Policy will-be paid to your family. 
GENERAL AGENCY AND DISTRICT MANAGER OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE. 


Write—Agency Department 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Concord, New Hampshire 











76% INCREASE 


IN NEW BUSINESS WRITTEN 


During First Six Months 


of 1934 As Compared 


With Same Period of 1933. 


WOODMEN OF THE WORLD 


LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Insurance Bldg., 17th & Farnam Sts. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 

ASSETS MORE. THAN: $117,000,000.00 











either in event of death or for death 
and/or disability. Benefits are graded 
for ten years, ranging from $50 per 
$1,000 under age six and $100 at age 
one, increasing $100 annually per $1,000 
. the tenth year when it is worth full 
ace. 


Rates are: . 

Wander bi moe SitAT 18 siees c0i5 dake $14.09 
SF e's Gbis sivis b 5's TET Ries au pe oles 14.31 
ret r Cee DO yn a oie ROS 14.52 
Me twee’ a een het Pee Pee 14.76 
Mica sse~ oclee CRs Blais sivdubiace 14.99 
Bias xyiewaeea TEA As 60-750 eens 15.24 
Pe hoc onveews Tee 2A wds ten 00 15.51 
Raniah a arn eae 13.86 





Canada Life Announces New 
Immediate Annuity Rates 





The Canada Life of Toronto has just 
issued the section of its new rate book 
showing the rates for immediate annui- 


ties. These are: 

Inc. 
10 

No. Cash Inst Sra. 
Age. Ref. Ref. Ref Gtd. 
er $1,890 $2,016 $1,991 $1,917 
eer 1,863 1,992 1,967 1,891 
re 1,834 1,968 1,942 1,864 
RS 1,805 1,943 1,916 1,837 
Be Ww eotes 1,776 1,918 1,890 1,809 
eee ee 1,746 1,892 1,864 1,781 
Sere 1,715 1,866 1,838 1,753 
-: ra 1,684 1,840 1,810 1,724 
ares 1,653 1,813 1,783 1,695 
a 1,621 1,786 1,755 1,665 
OO” ss a5'e'e 1,588 1,758 1,727 1,635 
| aay era 1,554 1,730 1,698 1,605 
De Raatsie% 1,519 1,702 1,669 1,574 
BO ks sks 1,485 1,674 1,639 1,543 
 eeereny 1,449 1,645 1,609 1,512 
ee Soars a 1,414 1,616 1,579 1,482 
Ee 1,378 1,586 1,548 1,451 
ae 1,342 1,556 1,518 1,421 
a) Sw eae 1,306 1,526 1,487 1,390 
ie Seema 1,270 1,496 1,455 1,360 
BO: «chris 1,233 1,466 1,424 1,330 
eee 1,196 1,435 1,392 1,301 
=e 1,160 1,403 1,360 1,272 
Er 1,123 1,372 1,328 1,243 
De ivawes 1,086 1,341 1,295 1,215 
Mero eae nae 1,050 1,309 1,263 1,188 
_. Pore 1,013 1,278 1,231 1,161 
rere 977 1,246 1,198 1,135 
| ESE 940 1,214 1,166 1,110 
Re 904 1,183 1,134 1,086 
Oe GAetce 867 1,152 1,101 1,063 
i ee ages 831 1,120 1,069 1,042 
Oe sseees 795 1,089 1,037 1,021 
_, Ja eer 759 1,059 1,005 1,003 
| 723 1,028 974 985 
we eawree 688 998 943 970 
ib i otic 654 970 912 oes 
: errs. 621 941 882 nee 
ee waeees 590 912 853 eee 
we whee - 560 885 824 eee 
Ee aie 858 796 wie 
OL eistnes 504 eo ease. eee 
Be Ebr 6ns- Store 491 one e coe 
eS 478 ° e coe 
aaa 465 eco eco 
Bes Lbee 453 Te 





Dominion Life Is to Raise 
Non-Par Rates on Jan. 1 





WATERLOO, ONT., Sept. 27.—An- 
nouncement of immediate reduction 
from 5 percent to 4% percent in the 
rate of interest payable on moneys left 
on deposit has been made by the Do- 
minion Life of this city. Other impor- 
tant changes are expected in the com- 
pany’s new rate book effective Jan. 1, 
1935. Of these the most important prob- 
ably will be a substantial increase in 
non-participating rates. 

Rates now charged on low initial cost 
participating policies. also will go up, 
accompanied by reduction in surrender 
values, particularly in the early policy 
years. Surrender values on limited pay 
life policies also will be considerably 
reduced. 

Although no definite decision as yet 
has been made, it is understood that 
rates on..annuities, of which the com- 





pany carries relatively few, likely y 
be increased. 

There will be no change in the diy, 
dend policy. The scale in force last yeg 
will be continued and policyholders yi 
receive their normal annual increase dy 
to increased age of their policies, Ty 
current dividend scale is approximate 
50 percent of that in force previous 4 
the depression. 
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Fidelity Life in Conventiq 














Milwaukee Annual Gathering Dra 
600 Delegates and Guests—By. 
Laws Revision Adopted 





Several hundred delegates from ty 
states attended the three-day bienny 
convention in Milwaukee of the Fidel 
Life Association of Fulton, Ill. The 
fraternal, which has 75,000 members 
operates in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kap. 
sas, Texas, Mississippi and Indian 
President A. A. Bentley of Fulton pre. 
sided. 

“There is an apparent necessity today 
for more fraternal spirit because of the 
economics of the time,” Mayor D. W. 
Hoan of Milwaukee said in extending 
welcome. C. E. Sturtz, Kewaunee, Ill, 
general attorney of the society, re. 
sponded. W. C. Below, director, Osh. 
kosh, Wis., extended welcome. F. VW, 
Hough of Fulton reported as secretary, 
and A. F. Schoch, Ottawa, III., as treas. 
urer. 

Hold Annual Banquet 


C. A. Henthorn, district manager a 
Milwaukee, was the principal speaker a 
the banquet, preceding the grand ball 
attended by 600 delegates and guests 
He told of the development of the Fi 
delity Life in Milwaukee which ha 
grown to three local lodges with a men- 
bership of 2,000. 

The convention adopted the report of 
the committee on revision of by-laws, 
consisting of D. B. Ellis, Elgin, Ill, 
chairman; W. G. Ewan, Kewaunee, and 
J. G. Konop, Milwaukee. The revisions 
included changes, eliminations and add: 
tions to simplify wording without in- 
portant changes of provisions. 

Others on the program included 
D. Taylor, Cedar Rapids, Ia., actuary; 
John Riordan, Morrison, Ill; William 
Drummond, Independence, Mo.; J. W. 
Leegle, Chicago; L. T. Joslyn, Detroit, 
and Ray Rickows, Clinton, Ia. 

Honorary officers elected were mot- 
itor, Bessie Saltsider, Kankakee, Ill; 
conductor, Lillian Fohey, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., sentinel, Cecile Pratt, Woodstock, 
Ill., and Warden Agnes Hadley, Wyat- 
dotte, Mich. The principal officers wil 
continue for two years. 





Hegg Now in Active Charge 


J. E. Hegg, who was recently elected 
president of the Lutheran Mutual Ail 
of Waverly, Ia., at the triennial cor 
vention at ‘Columbus, O., for a six-yeal 
term, is now actively on the job. Tht 
society is now licensed to write life i 
surance in 22 states and four Canadian 
provinces. Mr. Hegg formerly was 4 
clothing merchant in Stevens Poitl, 
Wis., then became superintendent 0 
agents for the Lutheran Brotherhool 
at Minneapolis. He accepted a simili 
position with the Lutheran Mutual Aid 
in 1928. Since then insurance in fort 
increased from $18,000,000 to more that 
$34,000,000. Mr. Hegg spends most of 
his time in the field building up t 
agency force. 


Company Notes 
The Protective Life of Birmingham bi 
been licensed in Georgia. ' 
Capital, of the American Unior: Life) 
Tulsa has been decreased from $300; 
to $150,000. 
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SALES IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS 
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Methods of Training New Men Are 


Discussed in Clinic Conducted by 











Methods of training new agents, with 

particular emphasis on the first few days 
in the agency, were discussed at a 
“fini” conducted by the Associated 
Lie General Agents & Managers of 
Detroit, with President H. E. Van de 
Walker, state agent Ohio State, opening 
the session and G. A. Reem, general 
agent State Mutual, conducting the edu- 
cational session. 

“There is a great deal of bunk passed 
out on this subject of training the new 
agent,” said Mr. Reem. “Stripped of 
the usual impractical trimmings, I be- 
lieve that the first day the new agent 
is in your office is a vitally important 
one. The first thing to get over to the 
new man, in my opinion, is that all 
members of the agency force are a happy 
family, that they are human beings and 
are happy to welcome the new man to 
their ranks; that everyone is anxious to 
see that he gets off to a good start. The 
frst impression will bolster up his de- 
termination to make good in the busi- 
ness or will discourage him—and a dis- 
couraged beginner is licked before he 
starts. 


Suggests New Agents Be 
Shown Helpful Attitude 


ty, te. 
r, Osh 
F, W. 
cretary, 
S treas- 
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_ “Get over the impression to him that 
aker aM if the general agent and supervisor are 
d ball MF not on hand when he wants some in- 





guests, 
the Fi 
h has 


formation, any underwriter in the office 
will gladly help. I feel that the general 





Detroit General Agents, Managers 


agent himself should spend a good share 
of the first morning with the new man, 
covering the initial data with him. Then 
he should invite him to lunch and the 
older agents should be included in the 
group. In the afternoon the new agent 
should be given something to-read on 
prospecting and the interview, and the 
general agent or supervisor should get 
down to brass tacks with him. 

“I believe that the new agent should 
have a positive philosophy of life and 
that negative thinking should be dis- 
couraged. I do not believe in mass train- 
ing of recruits but think that each man 
should be trained in accordance with his 
own particular talents and capabilities. 
Some never can sell large policies and 
they should not be expected to do so. 


Advises Against Stressing 
Rate Book at First 


“Spending a lot of time on the rate 
book at first is a grave mistake. It serves 
only to confuse the agent and is more 
than likely to give him an inferiority 

complex by making him think that the 

business is so complicated that it will 
be a long time before he can get it clear 
in his mind. 

He should be intiessieit on not more 
than two or three specific policies at 
first. He will develop best if he masters 
sales talks on a very few policies and 
puts them into practice as soon as pos- 
sible. I have found that stressing the 
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Opportunity for Managers 


Desirable Territory 


FOR qualified men there is a liberal and profit- 
able manager’s contract. 
work under the direct supervision and assistance 
of the Home Office. They will be given every pos- 
sible help to insure their success with this strong 


This company writes all complete and modern 
forms of life insurance at a low net cost. 
include participating, non-participating, disability 


If you are interested in a manager’s contract that 
offers a real opportunity write 


S. M. Cross, Presidem 


Columbia Life Insurance Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The men chosen will 


Policies 











income policies proves best in the be- 
ginning. 

“One of the most important things to 
teach the new man is how to line up 
his prospects for each day’s work before 
he leaves the office so that he will not 
wander around wondering who to call 
on next. Most agents do not make suf- 
ficient use of the mails. I believe that 
letters and circulars mailed to prospects 
afford an excellent means of developing 
business. 


Believes Security Salesmen 
Are Cashing in on Prestige 


“Security salesmen are using a life 
insurance appeal to sell their investment 
contracts and are cashing in on the pres- 
tige of the life insurance business in 
many instances more than we are. Too 
many life agents are apologetic about 
their business. These security salesmen 
speak of their contracts as ‘policies’ and 
the proceeds as ‘annuities.’ ” 

The retirement at age 65 policy is the 
one he starts the new man off on, T. F. 
O’Keefe, manager Connecticut General, 
said. He formerly used the ordinary life 
policy as the starter but has found the 
retirement policy better under present 
conditions. The longer the new man 
stays in the office the more likely he is 
to develop an inferiority complex, he 
said. He advocated getting the new man 
into the field almost at once. 


Gives Only Essential Data 
at First on Company, Forms 


His plan is to give the new man just 
enough data on life insurance, his com- 
pany and policies to enable him to talk 
with his prospects without the feeling 
that they are likely to ask him something 
he can’t answer, but not enough to con- 





reserve companies: 





fuse him. He conducts sales meetings 
twice a week for new men until they 
have been in the agency two years. One 
topic only is discussed at each meeting. 

A great deal of time is spent on pros- 
pecting methods, particularly on the 
“center of influence” plan. He urges his 
men to develop these “centers of influ- 
ence” by doing things for them so they 
will be under an obligation in return. 

“If the prospective agent does not 
have a positive outlook on insurance and 
is not thoroughly sold on it, I don’t 
want him,” G. A. Robinson, general 
agent National Life of Vermont, as- 
serted. “If he feels that he has to apol- 
ogize to his friends for having entered 
the insurance business, he will be a 
failure. I sell him thoroughly on our 
company and give him no information 
on other companies. I want him to sell 
his insurance on its merit and not by 
contrasting it with what others have 
to offer. 


Referred Prospects Are 
Great Aid to New Men 


“TI show the new man how to get re- 
ferred prospects. I believe it is neces- 
sary for the new agent to know enough 
about the rate book so he can find what 
he wants in it, but I don’t want him to 
spend too much time studying it. I 
spend the first morning with him going 
over the company data and picturing the 
business in a general way, then take him 
to lunch with some of the other agents. 
We do not ‘talk shop’ at lunch. In the 
afternoon I give him something to read. 

“T acquaint him with three separate 
policies at first, and have him talk with 
one of the older men who is proficient 
in selling that particular type of policy 





Twenty-Four Years 
of Progress 


September 10 marked the beginning 
of The Montana Life’s twenty-fifth year 
of life insurance operations. 
plishments through the years are re- 
vealed by its rank in a list of 260 legal 


Rank in Age.... 
Rank in Premium Income.... 
Rank in Total Income....... 
Rank in Disbursements...... 
Rank in Insurance in Force.. 
Rank in Assets... 
Rank in Surplus Funds..... 


A strong, progressive institution with mod- 
ern policies and desirable agency contracts. 


ONTANA LIFE 


SURANCE COMPANY 


Enduring as the Mountains 


HELENA, MONTANA 


and is going well at the present time; 






Its accom- 
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this last is especially important. One 
man tells him how to sell ordinary life 
and I quiz him the next day to see how 
much he remembers about it. Another 
talks with him about retirement income 
and a third about term, with a review 
afterwards with me. 

“I go out into the field personally with 
the new men on any cases they wish at 
any time during the first three months. 
After that I go with them only in rare 
instances. I never take a split of the 
commission in joint cases.” 

_ The session was considered so instruc- 
tive that the October meeting will be 
devoted to the same topic. 














As SEEN FROM CHICAGO 





WARNING TO BENEFIT CONCERNS 


Two Illinois benefit associations were 
given warning by Insurance Director 
Palmer this week. The Illini Mutual 
Relief, Kankakee, Ill., the department 
reported on examination as of July 31, 
had assets $1,765 and liabilities consist- 
ing of unpaid claims of $9,119, which 
latter item, however, by Sept. 13 had 
been reduced to about $6,000. Mr. Pal- 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
In the City of New York 
Over 80 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Geod territory for personal producers, under direct contract 
HOME OFFICE: 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Barrett N. Coates Carl E. Herfurth 
COATES & HERFURTH 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


437 So. Hill Street 


114 Sansome Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
500 Fifth Avenue New York City 








ILLINOIS 
CAMERON & CHAMBREAU 


Consulting Actuaries and Tax Consultants 
1808-1809 Harris Trust Building 
111 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois ~~ 
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Federal Tax Work Agency Planning 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 N. La Salle St. 
Telephone State 1213 
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L. A. GLOVER & CO. 
Consulting Actuaries 
128 North Wells Street, Chicago 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Edward B. Fackler William Breiby 
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ELDER A. PORTER 


F. A. S. F.A.I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 
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Consulting Actuaries 
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Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
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HARRY C. MARVIN 
Consulting Actuary 
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Consulting Actuary 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 
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mer warner the concern to replenish 
its guaranty fund to meet minimum or- 
ganization requirements, amend certifi- 
cates by eliminating the clause permit- 
ting payment of claims on instalment 
plan and make proper assessments as 
provided by statute to take care of un- 
paid claims. 

The La Fayette Mutual Benefit of 
Chicago was ordered to instruct agents 
to cease misrepresenting to prospective 
members the provisions of certificates 
issued and to replenish the guaranty 
fund to meet minimum organization re- 
quirements, and that the collecting of 
advance assessments was in violation of 


law. 
ity} ke otal 


HOBBS AGENCY CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the P. B. 
Hobbs agency of the Equitable of New 
York in Chicago was held at Lake 
Wawasee, Ind. It was entirely infor- 
mal, no addresses being permitted. The 
golf tournament with suitable prizes 
was the main event. The Hobbs agency 
celebrated a record of eight months’ 
business this year equaling the entire 
production in 1933. The agency stood 
tenth in the. country in August paid 
business country-wide, and has risen 
from 40th to 26th place in the eight 
months. 


CHICAGO AGENCIES DOING WELL 


The Chicago agencies of the Home 
Life of New York which for some time 
since the resignation of W. F. Jenkins 
have been directed by E. G. Olden of 
the agency department at the home of- 
fice, have been doing well this year, 
contributing substantially to the com- 
pany’s record of 29 percent increase in 
written and paid for business for the 
first eight months. Mr. Olden is indefi- 
nitely assigned to Chicago where he 
is interviewing prospects for appoint- 
ment as manager of the Chicago agen- 
cies. 

x * x 
M. J. PANKEY APPOINTED 

M. J. Pankey has been appointed gen- 
eral agent by the Continental Assurance 
with offices in the Field building, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Pankey’s life insurance ex- 
perience dates from 1925 with the North 
American Life of Chicago with which 
he served for a time as assistant to the 
president. He was a broker for a num- 
ber of years. 
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JOINS RIEHLE AGENCY 


George T. Dunlap, Jr., former ama- 
teur golf champion, has joined the 
Riehle Agency of the Equitable Life 
in New York City. For the past two 
years, Mr. Dunlap has been associated 
with a brokerage house. He is a grad- 
uate of Princeton and is a brother-in- 
law of Ted Riehle. 

x «x 
PERCY ROCKEFELLER’S INSURANCE 


Percy A. Rockefeller, a prominent 
factor in the financial world, who held 
a controlling interest in the National 
City Bank of New York City and was 
a nephew of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
died this week. He carried $3,500,000 
life insurance, it having been placed by 
ee Priddy of the New York 

ife. 

So far as could be learned Mr. Rocke- 
feller had not increased his line since 
1929. He had not been in very good 
health the last few years. 

* * * 
LIFE COMPANIES WOULD OPPOSE 


The proposal of Secretary-council 
Walter H. Bennett of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents for a 
federal law to deny unlicensed com- 
panies the use of the mails would prob- 








Takes Chicago Unit 
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J. K. LA VALLEE 


__F. J. Budinger, Chicago general agent 
of the Franklin Life, has appointed J, 
K. La Vallee unit manager. Mr. la 
Vallee formerly for some time was field 
superintendent for the. American. Re 
serve Life of Omaha, and before that 
was connected with the Thurman agency) 
of the New England Mutual in Chicago, 








ably receive little favor among life com 
panies,-as the prevailing opinion is that! 
it would tend to increase the govern 
mental control of. a business already 
sufficiently well controlled by the va 
rious state departments. : 

A measure similar to Mr. Bennetts: 
proposal was brought up at the last seg 
sion of Congress and was opposed by 
the life people on that ground, but moré 
specifically because it would _havé 
brought about complications in collects 
ing premiums or conducting busines$! 
with assured who happened to move 
to states where the issuing company 
might not be licensed. 


Cleveland Supervisors Meet 


At the first fall meeting of the super’ 
visors gtoup of the Cleveland Life 
Underwriters Association F. L. McFar 
lane, chairman, talked on the highlights 
of the last Sales Research Bureat 
agency building school which he at 
tended. iq 


Hicks Goes to Los Angeles 


F. A. Hicks, superintendent of agents 
for the Guarantee Mutual Life of) 
Omaha, has resigned, effective Nov. | 
and has signed a general agent’s come” 
tract for the southern California tert 
tory, with headquarters in Los Angeles 
Mr. Hicks’ service with the Guaranteé 
Mutual covers a period of 22 years. Iq) 
1920, after having demonstrated his] 
sales ability in the conservation depatt™ 
ment, he was promoted to superintent” 
ent of agents, and has headed the agency 
department since that time. a 


—— 





WANTED 


Experienced Casualty and Fire In-} 
vestigator and Adjuster. Man with 
legal training preferred. Address |} 
Z-1, The National Underwriter. 


———— 


— 


“Millionaire” Producer Available 


Millionaire producer with big city, small town and 
rural experience, now Assistant to Manager in large 
city agency, desires connection as Manager or Gen- 
eral Agent with sound, progressive life company | 
which recognizes experience, intelligence and abil- 
ity. Best references. Experience in training me. 
Available January 1. Address Z3, The National 
Underwriter. 
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Welcome 


The aims and purposes of the Natienal Association of Life 
Underwriters, as written into its records and into the practices 
of its members, find a ready response in the government of The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, which for more 
real than seventy-five years has continuously and consistently striven 
‘? for, and encouraged, principles and practices which have made 
se it a great company, and one of the best exponents of Life 
mor Insurance in the United States. 


have 
























te : It was by and through the instrumentality of high ideals, faith- 
any fully observed and practiced, that both the Association and 
Fo the Company have attained to their respective enviable positions 
es in the public favor. 

i For The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 


7 Milwaukee, therefore, on the occasion of the 45th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of Life Underwriters and 


nt the 5th International—designed primarily for the consideration 
al of serious problems and incidentally for fraternal fellowship— 
ro I extend a most cordial welcome to this city of habitual hos- 


in| pitality, in the hope and with the expectation that Milwaukee will 
i give to the Convention a program of excellence in every respect. 


Life Insurance stands at the head of the business professions. 
Its Agents, who are its chief exponents, are entitled to the 
ave consideration. ... Milwaukee will see to it that they get 


. That is its object—and i its job. Lif, 
’ President 
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Much Post Mortem 
Election Gossip 





Many Interesting Situations in 
Connection with Balloting 
Hashed Over 


WISCHMEYER IN HOSPITAL 


Upon Return to Cleveland After Thrill- 
ing Race to Milwaukee, Nominating 
Committee Member Stricken 


Conventon Headquarters, 
Milwaukee, Sept. 28 


Those in Milwaukee were informed 
that H. G. Wischmeyer was taken to a 
hospital upon his return to Cleveland 
Monday night by plane for an appen- 
dectomy. This adds another dramatic 
incident to the amazing series of events 
on Monday in connection with the elec- 
tion fight. 

Mr. Wischmeyer, it will be recalled, 
was the fifth member of the advisory 
nominating committee, who was induced 
to fly to Milwaukee to break a deadlock 
over the vice-presidency, the other mem- 
bers being split two and two between 
L. O. Schriver of Peoria, Ill., and A. E. 
Patterson of Chicago. Mr. Wischmeyer 
made the trip reluctantly and only after 
the greatest urging. He arrived in Mil- 
waukee at 4:30 in the afternoon and 
flew back to Cleveland that night in the 
chartered plane. He is general agent 
for the John Hancock Mutual Life. 

As observers analyze the happenings 
on Monday, it seems clear that one cir- 
cumstance was responsible for the elec- 
tion of Mr. Schriver by the national 
council. That was the fact that on the 
chart prepared by the nominating com- 
mittee containing the list of its recom- 
mendations for the various officers and 
trustees, the space for the vice-presi- 
dency was left blank. 


How E. A. Crane Explained 

Omission of the Name 

E. A. Crane of Indianapolis, chair- 
Man of the nominating committee, ex- 
plained to the national council that the 
space was blank because the decision 
had been reached only a few minutes 
tarlier and there had not been time to 
get a sign painter. 

That blank space was conspicuous. 
Despite the fact the nominating com- 
mittee did have a recommendation for 
the vice-presidency, it was presented 
Verbally, and the delegates were given 
the impression that the issue of the 
Vice-presidency was surrounded with 
peculiar circumstances. Therefore, when 
pe name of Mr. Schriver was placed in 
reeunation, that action did not seem to 
aot bucking” the nominating 
ommittee slate, as it would have done 
ad the chart been filled in throughout. 
in Aig na people have been chid- 
~4 r. Crane for failing to have Mr. 
th €rson’s name inserted. They argued 
at Mr. Crane knew at 1 o’clock Mon- 
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Now at Association’s Helm 



















































































THEODORE M. RIEHLE 

T. M. Riehle of New York is now at the helm of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, thus assuring an eventful, interesting year for the organiza- 
tion. He is big, broad-shouldered, hearty, dynamic and colorful. He loves action, 
so the fur may be expected to fly in short order. He’s just as much at home in 
the tank car towns as he is on Broadway and finds zest wherever he may be. 

“Ted” Riehle is 42 years of age. A graduate of New York University he was 
admitted to the New York bar. In 1929 he won his C. L. U. spurs. He is head 
of the John M. Riehle agency of the Equitable Life of New York. He has been 
in the business 20 years. In 1931-32 he was chairman of the Million Dollar round 
table. He served as chairman of the program committee of the San Francisco 
convention in 1932. During the past year he has been the ranking vice-president 
of the National association. The year before that he was third vice-president. 








day afternoon that Mr. Wischmeyer 
was on his way to Milwaukee and that 
he would cast his vote for Mr. Patter- 
son and that he should have got him a 
sign painter. Mr. Crane, however, took 
the position that the decision had not 
been officially reached. 
Embarrassing Position 

of Charles F. Axelson 

Charles F. Axelson had a difficult po- 
sition in the deliberations of the national 
council. He is a Chicagoan, being con- 
nected with the Hobart & Oates agency 
of the Northwestern Mutual and his 
personal sentiment was undoubtedly for 
Mr. Patterson. However, he was the 
delegate of the Illinois Association of 
Life Underwriters, and Mr. Schriver is 
also an Illinoisan. In this dilemma he 
decided not to vote, thus bringing down 
upon his head the wrath of his Chicago 





friends but immortalizing himself among 
the Peorians. Had he voted for Mr. 
Patterson, his ballot would have caused 
a tie—43 to 43—and President C. Vivian 
Anderson would have been compelled 
to have made the decision. The Peoria 
people contended that if there had been 
a poll of the various Illinois associa- 
tions, Mr. Schriver would have been 
overwhelmingly favored, and they were 
probably right, just on the basis of the 
old Cook county versus downstate feel- 
ing. 

Another non-voter was T. M. Riehle, 
the new president of the National asso- 
ciation. He was naturally in an embar- 
rassing position. The Chicago crowd 
felt he should have voted their way be- 
cause last year the Chicago association 
came out strongly for Riehle for presi- 
dent, at the cost of considerable dissen- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 






Milwaukee Convention Is Now History 


Keen Interest in 
Final Sessions 


Third Day’s Program of Life 
Underwriters Convention Strikes 
High Note 





ANOTHER PLAYLET GIVEN 





J. J. McSweeney Presides in Morning, 
Holgar Johnson in Afternoon—Ad- 
dress by Loomis Significant 






Conventon Headquarters, 

Milwaukee, Sept. 28 

The Milwaukee convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
is now history—and what history! It 
will be an occasion for reminiscences 


among the old-timers years hence, with 


its election thrills and incidents, and it 
will echo for some time in agencies 
throughout the country as ideas gath- 
ered here are tried out. 

The crowd entered the convention 


room this morning, refreshed after the 
respite yesterday afternoon at the Ba- 
varian garden party. 
weather on that occasion was ideal and 


Incidentally the 


the Wisconsin people were able to pro- 


vide the entertainment as scheduled. 


Presiding over the morning session 


was J. J. McSweeney, past president of 


the Life 
Canada. 


Underwriters Association of 
In the afternoon Holgar J. 


Johnson of Pittsburgh conducted the 


sessions, he being chairman of the pro- 


gram committee. The speakers were all 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 








Zimmerman Withdraws; 
Patterson to Be Trustee 


—_—. 


C. J. Zimmerman, Connecticut 
Mutual, Newark, today withdrew 
as one of the trustees who had 
been nominated by the national 
council Monday so as to enable 
the election of Alexander E. Pat- 
terson of Chicago as a trustee. 
This sacrifice for the good of the 
order brought great acclaim to 
Mr. Zimmerman. When the lead- 
ers decided that room should be 
made for Mr. Patterson, Mr. Zim- 
merman was the natural one to 
retire, since he received the 12th 
highest number of votes in the 
balloting Monday and_ conse- 
quently was the last man under 
the wire. Undoubtedly he will be 
taken care of in the future. When 
Mr. Patterson was defeated for 
vice-president Monday, he was 
lost as a member of the official 
family altogether and this caused 
dismay, because Mr. Patterson’s 
services are highly valued. 
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Rules to Follow to Guarantee 


Insurance Success 


By Theodore M. Simmons 
Pan-American Life 





My first introduction to life insurance 
came, as I recall, at the age of three. I 
was raised in a life insurance environ- 
ment. My first formal introduction to 
the business came, however, in my soph- 
omore year at college. I was attending 
school in the east and received one day, 
along with several others in our college 
of commerce, an invitation to attend a 
company agency convention in New 
York. And that still strikes me as a 
pretty good plan for some of you agency 
executives to follow. The next time you 
are holding a sales meeting near or in 
a college town, invite some of the uni- 
versity boys to attend. It is just pos- 
sible that, in doing so, you may plant 
the seed of an idea which can later be 
cultivated into a blossoming tree of 
production. ; 

As fer myself and this particular 
agency meeting, I am afraid that my 
acceptance was more prompted by the 
thrill of going to the big city than any 
desire to absorb a great knowledge of 
life insurance. But I went, and six 
months later, I found myself out of 
school and in the life insurance busi- 
ness. I can hear ‘some of you agency 
men saying, “Well, that settles it—I 
won’t try that plan!” . 

And as I walked into that meeting 
room, almost 13 years ago, as a college 
student, I saw two large posters. One 
modestly proclaimed life insurance as 
the greatest business in the world; the 
other dealt a pretty severe shock to the 
devil’s highway commissioner, because 
it announced that life insurance was 
“the guarantor of men’s good inten- 
tions.” And while I was at that meet- 
ing, I think I learned why those two 
signs were there. 


Learned What Happens 
to the Plans of Mankind 


I learned how men start out in life 
full of hope and ambition and good in- 
tentions to do this or that for them- 
selves and their families. The children 
will be educated; the home will be 
bought; there will always be money for 
those little worthwhile things of life. 
And as the years went by and the green 
leaves of life turned to their autumn 
brown, he would retire with sufficient 
accumulated wealth to enjoy, with his 
wife, all those fine trips of which they 
had dreamed. But, I learned that things 
happen to the plans of men. Death 
comes too soon, or perhaps too late. 
And then, I learned, life insurance 
stepped into the picture and educated 
children, lifted mortgages from roofs 
sunk heavy with debt; life insurance 
stepped into the picture and paid piled 
high bills and brought a monthly letter 
from daddy just as though he were still 
there; life insurance stepped into the 
picture when old age came, disappointed 
and forlorn, and provided the money~to 
take those trips that the travel ads tell 
about so well. 

Surely, life insurance was the greatest 
business in the world. Surely, it was 
the guarantor of men’s good intentions. 

And so today, I want to talk to you 
about guaranteeing good intentions. But 
not from the standpoint of which you’re 
thinking—not from the standpoint of 
what those contracts are going to do for 
your policyholders. You know about 
that better than anyone else. I want to 
talk to you about guaranteeing your 
good intentions—about how I may guar- 
antee my good intentions—as far as 
succeeding in life insurance is concerned. 
And this business of ours can guarantee 
professional success just as those policy 
contracts can guarantee the good inten- 
tion of men. But there are rules to be 
followed. 

And the first, it seems to me, is—be 
a reasonable student of life insurance. 

Someone has told me that 5,000 people 
leave the life insurance business every 
year. I don’t know whether that’s true 


or not. I rather believe the figure is 
exaggerated. But if it’s anything like 
correct, it is, I think, a terrific indict- 
ment “against the institution of life in- 
surance because I believe most of those 
people came into our business seriously 
and with the intention of succeeding. 
But they couldn’t make a living so they 
failed and got out. Why did they fail? 
A large percentage did, I think, because 
they weren’t students of the business. A 
few years ago, I attended a large meet- 
ing of life insurance men—it was a meet- 
ing like this—and Jack Shuff, I think 
it was, asked everyone who spent $500 
a year on life insurance text books and 
magazines and selling services to hold 
up his hand. No hands went up. How 
many spend $300? Three hands in the 
air. $200? A scattering here and there. 
$100? $50? But it wasn’t until he got 
down to $3 that almost every hand was 
raised. And yet this is a serious, scien- 
tific business. “The greatest business in 
the world” that sign in the New York 
meeting 13 years ago said. 

Let me tell you a story about a young 
minister I know. He was invited a few 
years ago to attend a meeting of the 
national leaders of his church. The best 
brains of this particular denomination 
were present and some involved theolog- 
ical question was to be discussed. One 
after the other, the leaders spoke. And 
finally my young friend asked for the 
floor, but apologized for having the 
temerity to speak before such an influ- 
ential group. And then for thirty min- 
utes he spoke, and it was easy to see 
that he was swaying these men from 
their set opinions to his own viewpoint. 
Before he sat down, he apologized again 
for speaking and remarked that his only 
reason for doing so was the fact that 
he had read every book that had ever 
been written on that particular subject. 
And the Bishop, relating the story to 
me, said, “If you piled all the books 
that have been published on that sub- 
ject, one on top the other, they would 
reach to the ceiling.” No wonder that 
young fellow made the most important 
sale of his life. He was a student of 
his business. 

am convinced that the American 
College of Life Underwriters is doing 
a tremendously successful job in further- 
ing this idea of knowledge, and I look 
forward to the day—it’s not more than 
ten years off—when the great majority 
of truly successful life insurance men 
are? C34: AD Js: 





Emphasizes Trusteeship 
Idea in Life Insurance 











JAMES LEE LOOMIS 
President Connecticut Mutual 








Of course, there will always be those 
who aren’t—and there will, I imagine, 
be good life insurance men who aren’t— 
but the time is coming when most of the 
outstanding producers will be graduates 
of the American College. More power 
to that great institution! 

And the next rule in guaranteeing 
your good intentions to be a successful 
life insurance man, is, it seems to me, 
the ability to boss yourself. I’m not 
going to talk about time control—I’d 
rather call it by its true name—laziness 
control. 

Eddie Woods said that the average 
life insurance man didn’t work two hours 
a day. I’m sure he knew what he was 
talking about. But why should such a 
condition exist? And what is the rem- 
edy? That’s the point to discuss. 

And may I suggest a possible rem- 
edy? It’s so simple and yet I am certain 
of its sure-fire success. It’s this—get in 
competition with someone who is doing 
a little better than yourself. If vou are 
hitting around $15,000 per month, pick 
out some one and make a mind bet that 
you're going to whip the daylights out 
of him for the next few months. And 
when you've passed him, pick out an- 
other one a little further up the ladder 
and get in production competition with 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 
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Pan-American Life 
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Trusteeship in 
Life Insurang 


President Loomis Says Trusty 
Relationship Enters Into Al] 
Modern Business 


STRENGTH SHOWN IN TEs; 


Growth of Trust Idea Too Fast fy 
Complete Realization of All 
Responsibilities 


By JAMES LEE LOOMIS 
President Connecticut Mutual Life 


I want to discuss with you this mor. 
ing the quality of trusteeship as exhib. 
ited in the business of life insurance. 

It is almost within recent times tha 
society developed the need of a system 
of trusts. This is a plan whereby the 
legal title is placed in one person, 
but’ with all the benefits in favor of 
another. Two well defined classes are 
thus created—trustees, who hold the 
legal title and manage, and they that are 
entitled to all the benefits. A little re. 
flection will indicate to you how very 
recently this idea has been developed in 
our business life. Two or three genera. 
tions ago, substantially all of the busi- 
ness and industry of this country was 
proprietary; that is, owned and man- 
aged by the same persons. No more 
than a generation ago, this was still the 
case with most of our business. With 
the important exception of agriculture, 
the great volume of the country’s busi- 
ness—production, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, communication, banking and 
insurance—is now carried on by cor- 
porations. In this brief space of time, 
we have swung this large proportion of 
the enterprise of _the country from pro- 
prietary ownership to what is, in effect, 
a trustee ownership. 


Developments Too Fast for 
Full Understanding or Perfection 


We have done this more rapidly than 
we were able to understand and apply 
the rules of trusteeship. This trustee 
relationship as between officers and di- 
rectors, as trustees, on the one hand, 
and on the other hand a large prop- 
erty interest owned by millions of bond- 
holders and _ stockholders and_ other 
types of beneficiaries everywhere, 1s 
something that requires more than one 
generations for its perfection. The busi- 
ness of the country has grown so rap- 
idly and to such vast proportions, that 
progress in this high art of manage- 
ment has not kept pace with the ne 
cessities of the conditions. Where mis- 
takes in the past have been made, bet- 
ter judgment will prevail. What I may 
term the technique of trusteeship is de- 
veloped by careful training, long expe 
rience, and especially by tradition, 
which is the passing on by oral discus- 
sion from one group of managers to 
another of all those customs, practices 
and rules of operation that have been 
long tested and found to be right. It 
is not a change in our whole economic 
structure, as I see it, that we jshou 
strive for, but a fuller knowledge of the 
rules respecting trust management, and 
a wider application of those rules. It 1s 
safer, it seems to me, to try to cure the 
ills with which we are acquainted, than 
to fly to those we know not of. Laws 
can do little to enforce improvement 11 
this direction. It is an internal and not 
an external matter. 
failures have been made conspicuous, 
clearly indicates that these cases are ¢Xx- 





Prudential 
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The fact that a few, 
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Why People Buy 
Insurance Told 


It Does Something They Want 
Done and Can Be De- 
pended On 


NEW WONDER DISCOVERED 


Function of Compound Interest in Pre- 
mium Is to Increase Effi- 
ciency of Dollar 


ALBERT E. N. GRAY 
Assistant Secretary, Prudential 


have a way of starting 
Stopping them is the 


Speeches 
themselves. 
speakers’ job. 

This speech started itself while I was 
reading a letter from a middle-western 
agent who complained bitterly over the 
fact that our company’s premium no- 
tices offended his artistic sense. After 
expressing himself in a vitriolic man- 
ner, he apparently felt that he hadn’t 
taken in enough territory, and so he 
added a few words to the effect that 
the paper money issued by my Uncle 
Samuel was not sufficiently beautiful to 
suit him either. 

My first impulse was to remind him 
that he wasn’t making very good money 
himself, and to suggest that beauty in 
any sort of financial paper is only skin 
deep, as those of us who have been 
skinned can testify. But by that time, 
this speech was well on its way, so l 
simply wrote to the agent and suggested 
that we were beset at present with 
many pressing problems which seemed 
to us to demand prior attention. 


Reasons for Buying 
Good Basis for Selling 


Unfortunately, I don’t know all the 
answers to the question, “why do peo- 
ple buy lite insurance?”, but I do know 
that they are not buying it because of 
pretty policies, and pretty premium re- 
ceipts and notices. And I do know that 
they are buying it because of a real 
beauty which is so far below the sur- 
face that they’ve got to keep on dig- 
ging, most of their lives, to reach it. 

Speaking generally, I believe that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 





Local Officers Confer on 


Methods of 


Organization 





The first conference of local associa- 
tion officers ever held in connection with 
a National association meeting brought 
out more than 75 local association rep- 
resentatives to discuss their special 
problems. O. Sam Cummings, Kansas 
City Life, Dallas, retiring tourth vice- 
president of the National association, 
presided and outlined the general pur- 
pose of the meeting. Five divisions were 
arranged, each for a special program, 
with a chairman for each, a ten minute 
speaker and 15 minutes for general dis- 
cussion. 

All those in attendarice were ex- 
tremely enthusiastic in regard to the 
session, which is certainly becoming a 
permanent feature of National Associ- 
ation meetings. 

Chester O. Fischer of St. Louis pre- 
sided over the discussion of “planning 
attractive and helpful meeting pro- 
grams.” A. P. Shugg, president of the 
St. Louis association, who opened the 
discussion of that subject, took up first 
the time of meeting. He told of the 
trial by his association of holding meet- 
ings at 4 P. M. with a fee of 10 cents 
instead of the usual noon luncheons at 
85 cents to $1. It was continued, how- 
ever, for only two months as the at- 
tendance fell off 30 to 40 percent. 

The best time to start a luncheon 
meeting, he said, is 12:15 and it should 
be concluded if possible by 1:45. The 
attendance will be increased if this is 
done. 


Centrally Located Hotel 
Best Quarters for Meet 


For the place of meeting, the best 
quarters possible should be obtained, he 
said, preferably in a centrally located 
hotel. He advocated having individual 
tables, seating eight or ten people each. 
It is a mistake to have too large a 
room. The speaker will be more effec- 
tive if the room is full. : 

The best type of speaker is a pro- 
ducer who has built up a reputation, but 
not one who will talk over the heads 
of his hearers. Field men want to hear 
a field man and not one from a home 
office, particularly if he is not out in the 
field and in contact with the agent’s 
problems, and they are not even espe- 
cially interested in hearing a general 
agent. He emphasized the importance 
of the proper introduction of a speaker 
to get him off to a good start. 

Mr. Shugg told of the success attend- 





ing a Christmas playlet put on by the 
St. Louis association, “Santa Claus In- 
sured,” written by one of its members, 
and said that it would be available for 
the use of any associations interested. 
Managing Director Hull of the National 
association volunteered to have copies 
made and send them to any desiring 
them. He also described in some de- 
tail the plans followed during financial 
independence week, including an adver- 
tisement which carried at the bottom 
the names of members, and said that 
there was quite a scramble to get in 
when it was found that such an adver- 
tisement was to be published. 


Lines Up Program 
for the Entire Year 


In response to a question as to how 
far ahead programs were planned, Mr. 
Shugg said last year, when he was pro- 
gram chairman, he lined up his program 
for the entire year at the National con- 
vention, which he characterized as the 
best place to get a line on material. 

John Casteen of Jacksonville said his 
association had had great success with 
a plan of having one agency take charge 
of the meeting each month. C. W. Still- 
son, Youngstown, O., told of the 
schedule followed there, which includes 
one meeting in charge of the associa- 
tion’s only honorary member, the pro- 
bate judge, and one playlet, in which 
N. G. Staller is tried by the state for 
neglecting his duties to his family, with 
the probate judge presiding. 

Ralph Talley, Knoxville, described a 
plan under which one division of the 
sales process is taken up at each meet- 
ing, in its application to a particular 
case, opened by a speaker and followed 
by discussion, all these being worked 
in together at the last meeting of the 
series. He said it had increased the 
membership over 100 percent. 

Mr. Andrews of Pittsburgh reported 
that the 4 o’clock meetings had been 
very successful there and told of a plan 
just being started by which the Monday 
morning meetings of all agencies rep- 
resented are combined once a month. 

On the question of the meeting place 
George Thobaden of Cleveland said that 
if the reservations are too small in num- 
ber to fill the room assigned, fewer 
people are seated at each table, thus 
giving the effect of a bigger crowd. 

H. E. Nyhart of Indianapolis presided 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 





Gives Evidence on 
Worth of C. L. U. 


Grant Hill Tells Analysis Made by 
Northwestern Mutual 
Life 


SHOWING IS IMPRESSIVE 


Production of C. L. U. Group Holds 
Up Much Better Than That of 
Other Leading Producers 


A most impressive statement as to the 
value of the C. L. U. movement was 
made by Grant L, Hill, superintendent 
of agencies of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, who was the last speaker Thurs- 
day morning. There was much interest 
in the analysis which his company has 
made of the performance of its agents 
who hold the C. L. U. designation. 

The Northwestern Mutual compared 
the production of all its C. L. U.’s with 
a group of 100 other leading producers 
who do not wear the key. In 1929 the 
production of the C. L. U. group held 
up 40 percent better than the others. 
In 1930 they held up 38 percent better, 
in 1931, 51 percent better, in 1932, 23 
percent better and in 1933, 97 percent 
better. 


Turnover of C. L. U. 
Agents Is Negligible 


The turnover of agents holding the 
C. L. U. designation is negligible. He 
referred to a recent questionnaire sent 
to C. L. U. agents. They were asked 
whether their production had increased 
because they are Chartered Life Under- 
writers. More than 94 percent replied 
that they could attribute increased pro- 
duction to the fact that they are C. L. 
U.’s. More than 86 percent replied in 
the affirmative to the question whether 
possession of the designation resulted in 
improving the persistency of their busi- 
ness. Precisely 99.8 percent agreed that, 
as C. L. U.’s, the quality of their serv- 
ice had been improved. 

Mr. Hill referred to the fact that the 
Consumers Research Bureau some time 
ago advised readers, in purchasing life 
insurance, to deal with C. L. U.’s. That 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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JULIAN S, MYRICK, New York 
Mutual Life of New York 


J. A. WITHERSPOON, Nashville 
Pacific Mutual. Life 


ERNEST W. OWEN, Detroit 
Sun Life of Canada 


CHESTER 0O. FISCHER, St. Louis 
Massachusetts Mutual 
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National Association of Life Underwriters! 


@ Congratulations on the unbounded oppor- 


@ In tune with the theme of this expansion era. 


There’s a Pacific Mutual Plan That Fits 


Participating 


Congratulations, 


Members of the 


tunity that awaits you now, as slowly, surely, 


America regains financial balance. 


In the diary of the years of chaos there is one 


glorious, golden page—the record of LIFE 


INSURANCE STABILITY. 


When the story of these recovery years is 
written, another shining chapter will appear 
—for modern policy equipment, through per- 
sonal solution of personal financial problems, 


now is carrying to new heights the art of 


LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE. 


For Instance 


AND Non-Participating 


Standard Life and Endowment Policies 


Guaranteed-rate, minimum-cost Estate Replenishment 


Retirement Income with Immediate Insurance 


Retirement Annuities and Life Annuities 


Family Income Protection 


“S.way” Life Insurance (Accident & Sickness Benefits included) 


Sub-Standard Insurance 


Non-Cancellable Disability Income Protection 


Modern Accident Insurance—for men and women 


Medical Expense Reimbursement Plans 


Home Office— 


Los Angeles, California Cities in 43 States 


Founded 1868 


GEORGE 1. COCHRAN, presivenr 


Offices in Principal 


cific Mutual Like 


Insurance Company or curemz 


,Assets— 
Over $198,000,000 

















Problem of Life 
Thing to Stress 
Should Sell Recognition of Inev- 


itability of Need for Income 
Tomorrow 


PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS 


When Problem of Life Is Fixed, Dis- 
cussion of Life Insurance Becomes 
Automatic, Martin Shows 





By STANLEY E. MARTIN 
John Hancock Mutual, Columbus, O. 


In a group such as this one, I am a 
comparative youngster. I have been in 
the life insurance business a scant four 
years. I haven’t the temerity to as- 
sume that I am so brilliant that I can 
tell you anything you don’t already 
know. 

There is, however, an extenuating cir- 

cumstance. I have been more fortunate 
than most men in my training. The in- 
imitable Joe Gantz put me in the life 
insurance business, and was my first 
teacher. A short time later I met Carroll 
Day of Oklahoma City; the outstanding 
speaker on this program. Carroll and 
I became good friends. Then I had an 
opportunity to hear Carroll Day speak 
for three solid days in convention, and 
that in itself is an education. He sold me 
completely on his philosophy of life and 
of living. I think Carroll Day is the 
greater thinker in the life insurance busi- 
ness. 
_ I was taught that prior to any attempt, 
in the building of an organized sale, 
there must be a background built, a defi- 
nite philosophy of life and of living. If 
we are to go about among men and tell 
them about a philosophy that is good for 
them, we must have a philosophy of our 
own and a consciousness that it is cor- 
rect. Because I believe that to be ab- 
solutely true, and because I have so 
much admiration for Carroll Day, I 
studied and learned, and adopted for my- 
self, his philosophy. 

I am going to try to sell you the ac- 
ceptance of that philosophy. 


Philosophy Is Based On 
Conception Life Is Hard 


Our philosophy is based on the con- 
cept that life is hard—hard for you and 
me and the prospect. We have to realize 
that the problems of all men are similar 
in the main; and they are dissimilar 
only in the manner and to the extent 
that they may be increased or diminished 
by the peculiar circumstances attendant 
on the individual case. 

It ought to follow that there should 
be some standardized method of meeting 
and solving that common problem, and 
we know there is. 

We don’t insist on a_ standardized 
sales talk as most people understand it; 
that is, a parrot-like canned sales talk, 
but we do believe in the standardization 
cf ideas, particularly if we are certain 
that it is correct for all cases. 

We contend that the traditional 
method of selling life insurance is wrong. 
When I went into the business Joe 
Gantz told me, “You find out all the 
things the other life insurance men do, 
and then don’t do any of them, and you 
can’t be wrong.” It is traditional to 
argue with men about life insurance, 
about their attitudes toward life insur- 
ance, and in almost every sales philoso- 
phy there is a code of objections and a 
set of trick answers. 

We don’t recognize objections to life 
insurance unless they are allowed to 
come up after we have definitely dis- 
cussed the problem of life—fixed, certain, 
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STANLEY E. MARTIN, Columbus, 0, 
John Hancock Mutual Life 








and beyond our control—a problem con- 
cerning which there can be no debate 
and for which we are in no way respon- 
sible. After the problem is fixed, (and 
under no circumstances should the dis. 
cussion of life insurance be injected prior 
to that time) then stereotyped objec. 
tions dissolve themselves behind our es- 
tablished sales strategy. 


Advises Concentrating 
on Discussion of Life 


Always talk about life, and then the 
discussion of life insurance becomes 
or after we have fixed the prob 
em. 

Life, itself, under the scheme of Al- 
mighty God, is a complicated, moving, 
fixed, and certain problem. Life itself, 
then, is the problem, and life insurance 
is merely a solution. 

We are concerned with the economic 
problem—just a part of the whole. Al- 
ways men have had to have food and 
clothing and shelter for themselves and 
their families. They have to have it to- 
day, tomorrow, and every day—a matter 
of life and death. So in order to solve 
the problem, men work for money to 
buy the right to live for themselves and 
their families. Of course, there comes 4 
time when we can no longer work, and 
then the money must come from prop- 
erty. Our problem, then, is to find or 
evolve some sort of property that can 
and will deliver income to us when 
earned income ceases. 

We know there is such a property, 
and only one. It is life insurance. There 
is and always has been but one kind of 
property absolutely geared to the eco- 
nomic problem of life. It is the only 
fixed, definite, organized, intentional 
solution to the problem of life. Life in- 
surance is not an invention. It has 
evolved. It has been the natural out- 
growth of the demands created by the 
very fixed problem of life, revealed aftet 
years of analysis. 


Attempting to Solve the 

Problem in Unorganized Way 

Men have, without recognition of the 
problem itself, attempted to solve it by 
means of individual, unorganized plans. 
In reality they are trying to buy life in- 
surance. Not life insurance as we know 
it, but promiscuous property, buying tt 
to do the things they feel in some vague 
way must or should be done. 

Always men have worked for the right 
to live—for food, and clothing, and shel- 
ter. They saved their surplus for the 
right to live tomorrow. We believe that 
originally they actually took their sut- 
plus and saved it as food and clothing. 
As civilization advanced, it was perfectly 
normal for that surplus to go into prop- 
erty, its natural depository. We find 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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Technique of Selling the 
Trusteeship Program Given 










The most predominant issue in our 
present economic life is, “Should our 
immediate concern be rapid financial re- 
covery or, should this properly be some- 
what delayed while effort is made to lay 
such plans as will enable succeeding 
generations to control or eliminate much 
of the misery that we today are expe- 
riencing?” 

In our world of life insurance, there 
is much this same issue. Shall imme- 
diate commissions so dictate our daily 
program that we shall resort to bargain 
counter methods with quick sales and 
quick returns, or shall we see in these 
trying times an even greater opportu- 
nity for sound underwriting practices? 
Is it to be package insurance, half-rates 
policies, border-line changes of existing 
contracts, and an over-abundance of dis- 
guised term insurance, or shall it be pro- 
grams based upon established fundamen- 
tals safeguarded by the proven trustee- 



















———= £& ship of our respective institutions? 
m con In periods of stress field men have 
debate become so bewildered that their program 
respon- # of daily action, if they possess one at all, 
1, (and J is that of spasmodic change from one 
he dis- plan to another almost daily or weekly. 
d prior J With the successive interruptions of 
objec bank holidays, moratoriums, income re- 
our es ductions, thoughts of inflation, strikes 
and what not, principles and clear think- 
ing have given way to demoralized daily 
effort. The immediate sale becomes 
their only objective quite irrespective of 
en the M the best interests of the insured either 
“comes now or in the future. Little thought, if 
prob any, is directed to the sort of foundation 
of Al which they are laying for their own 
ovis later careers. 
itself, fj Cause of Bewilderment 
urance Offers Big Opportunity 
: Strangely enough, the very events 
nomic that have caused most of this bewilder- 
2. Al- ment, have at the same time laid a 
d and ground work for the soundest sort of a 
sand working program if these same field 
it to: HM men were only able to distinguish its 
ped possibilities, 
sor Our two greatest problems have al- 
ey : ways been a sound, interest-awakening 
ne approach, and the subsequent interview, 
e° productive of such personal and thor- 
ane ough information that we can then pre- 
gd sent our megsage, backed by the power 
a of _ careful | and intelligent diagnosis, 
po which by its very character, leads to 
W Positive action. In the demoralized daily 
iii procedure of many field men these ob- 
Poets Jectives seem to have become almost 
‘dof insurmountable, These can be had now 
pd —as they have in the past—regularly 
aay and productively. They can be had on 
salad the principle of sound underwriting 
+ Practices as distinguished from bargain- 
eal counter sales. This program of action 
= which I am submitting goes directly 
the to both of these problems. It is no 
after quick road to success but takes as its 
Principle the long, rather than the short 
Tange, view of development. It has been 
consistently productive from every 
standpoint. It’s going to cost you a 
the | fairly good price to get it—a price that 
t by you'll have to pay in time, effort and 
ans. thought to the prospect or policyholder 
. in to whom the program is addressed. It’s 
now the price that we'll always have to pay 
g it ® ¢cither in our own world or that of 
gue national affairs for lasting success. 
: You'll concede that the one thing the 
ight Public is predominately interested in to- 
hel- day is security of funds. We have been 
the told of beneficiary clauses and settle- 
hat ment Provisions for years but never un- 
ur til this time have we been able to use 
ing. them with the same degree of effective- 


ness. Why? Men who, in the years 
leading up to 1930, would have ridiculed 
your suggestion that their wives could 
not handle funds, seemed to have ac- 










By JAMES M. HAMILL 
Equitable Life of New York, San Francisco 


quired other ideas. Wives, themselves, 
aren’t quite so belligerent when thoughts 
of trusteeship are suggested. Guarantees 
of 3 percent to 3% percent seem to 
have an entirely different sound than 
they did in the days when everyone 
mouthed 6 and 7 and 12 percent. Men 
who took precautionary measures as to 
some form of trusteeship in those days 
did so on the basis of an exaggerated 
worth and they, too, realize the impor- 
tance of change and revision. Along 
with all this, the public has had such 
repeated affirmations of the _ stability 





and soundness of the institution that 
we represent that they actually are con- 
cerned about knowing as to what can be 
accomplished through our structure. In 
life insurance trusteeship you have the 
answer to your first problem. If you 
see fit to use, and use it as it should be 
used, it meets every qualification of a 
sound “interest-awakening” approach. 


Must Complete the Job 
from Start to Finish 


Starting with the initial approach, the 
operation of this program is predicated 
on one basic principle. If one enters 
into this effort of putting a man’s estate 
in order he’s got to go right on through 
and complete the job from start to fin- 
ish whether or not there’s a cent of 
immediate business to be written. This 
man is gravely concerned about the 
safety of funds that he will leave to his 
famiiy. The largest part of this, in most 
instances, is represented by his life in- 





surance estate. He realizes from my 


opening discussion that life insurance 
trusteeship is his answer. I’m so con- 
vinced of that myself that if he will give 
me the opportunity to do the job; I'll 
go a long way toward eliminating the 
worry and concern that he has had in 
this regard. So thoroughly will his ob- 
jectives be met in this respect that if 
there’s business to be written when the 
job is completed, his sense of fair play 
will protect my interests. If this proves 
to be financially impossible at that time, 
then I’ll certainly get my recognition in 
my future relations with him. 

This effort will only be successful if 
all ulterior motives are divorced from 
the immediate job at hand. When the 
man’s mind is completely in accord with 
mine on that principle, then I’m ready 
for the interview. I’m more and more 
convinced that to build an intelligent 
plan of trusteeship, the underwriter 
must be completely aware of every bit 
of information that might enter into 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Excerpts from actual 
client correspondence 


‘hat the Public Thinks 


Is a Good 
Measuring Stick 


It is one thing for a Company to extol the value 
of its sales program ... But 


When the sales organization accepts it with real 
enthusiasm and increased activity and sales that means 


something. 


The real test, however, comes in the reactions of 
the buying public. 
Planned Estates... we think this sales plan which 
has increased the business of the Company three times 


the average gain for the country, has merit. 


The salesmen who find that it increases the average 
size sale, cuts down the number of interviews required 
for a sale, and solves their prospecting problem, believe 
the plan has a lot of merit. 


But ... when the man-‘on the receiving end of the 
plan... Mr. John Q. Buyer, becomes so enthusiastic 
about it that he writes unsolicited letters to convey 
this feeling, and gives as many as 25 “referred leads” 
to the salesman... well, we know the plan has a whale 
of a lot of merit. 


“Planned Estates’, merely by wri fe 
Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., Superintendent of Agencies. 


Anyone interested in reading about.the 
Estate idea may have a copy of the com * 
or it to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES A. FULTON, 
President 
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Leadership Qualities Outlined 





Speaking at the supervisors’ luncheon 
Thursday on “The Responsibility of 
Leadership,” Walter L. Gottschall, as- 
sistant agency manager Equitable of 
New York in Chicago, said that it is 
impossible to direct people without un- 
derstanding them. He emphasized the 
necessity of getting back into an agent’s 
background in order to find out why he 
does or does not do certain things and 
that this can not be done by merely for- 
mal questions when he enters the organ- 
ization as to his education, previous 
business connections and the like. 

He listed, as the four essentials for 
leadership, loyalty, enthusiasm, pride 
and example. If the supervisor is not 
thoroughly loyal to his company and 
its practices, he gives encouragement to 
the natural disposition of some agents 
to find fault with what it does. On the 
agent’s side he included also under that 
heading, the sense of obligation to him- 
self and his family. Enthusiasm must 
be sustained and not spasmodic, and 
that is the job of the supervisor or as- 
sistant manager. It’s easy to be enthu- 
Siastic at 9 a. m. but much of it is likely 
to ooze out later in the day. It can be 
sustained only by making the agent feel 
that the supervisor is eager to help him. 


Distinguishes Between 
Ambition and Pride 


He distinguished between ambition 
and pride, defining the latter as the de- 
sire to be somebody, as evidenced in 
life insurance by advancement from the 
$100,000 to the $250,000 club and a feel- 
ing that he is doing something worth 
while. Even though the general experi- 
ence is that 10 to 20 percent of the men 
in any organization carry the other 80 
or 90 percent, he said he would never 
feel that he had a successful organiza- 
tion until every man in it is making a 
living. He declared that there seem to 
be more men in life insurance who “en- 
joy starvation” than in any other field 
of activity but he counseled strongly 
against letting a man rot. He said it 
had been declared frankly by some of 





the men in his unit that there were some 
“bad apples” in it and that the agency 
should get rid of them. 

In stressing the force of example, he 
cited the natural tendency to attract 
people of a like kind. He declared that 
in his own case, as his personal produc- 
tion goes, so goes the unit. He referred 
particularly to the situation in April of 
last year, when his company was put- 
ting on a special campaign just follow- 
ing the bank moratorium. He never had 
set a quota for his unit before that, but 
asked his men to take one then, in order 
to preserve its record of leadership, and 
announced at the start that he would 
personally take a quota of 30 applica- 
tions. He got the business, although it 
was a hard pull, and in consequence the 
agents didn’t dare to come in and tell 
him that it couldn’t be done. The re- 
sult was that every agent in the unit 
secured at least one application and 80 
percent of them between five and ten 
each. 


Opposes Comparisons 
With Bonds and Banks 


In that same connection he depre- 
cated the practice of making compari- 
sons between life insurance and stock, 
bonds or banks, declaring that when 
there are no good stocks, bonds and 
banks, there will be no life insurance to 
sell, and further than people don’t enjoy 
having the mistakes they may have 
made along that line pointed out to 
them. 

On the question of new organization, 
he said that his method of getting his 
agents to bring in new men is to state 
in agency meetings that the unit is sup- 
posed to put on two men and that the 
agents themselves would rather bring 
in someone that they know. He pointed 
out that it is destructive to the morale 
of any organization to bring men into 
it that “don’t fit.’ In bringing in new 
men, the first thing he does is to “de- 
bunk the business.” Most of them feel 
that it is mysterious and complicated, 
and he tries to make them see its sim- 





plicity. Some of them say they can’t 
sell anything intangible, to which he 
replies that there is nothing more tan- 
gible than a wife with a family of chil- 
dren to rear. 

He was very strong in his condemna- 
tion of the “man of the month” idea 
used by some agency managers, show- 
ing especial favor to the agent who hap- 
pens to be leading the organization for 
that particular month, which he char- 
acterized as “unpardonable.” “As long 
as any man stays in my organization,” 
Mr. Gottschall declared, “he means just 
as much to me as the biggest producer 
inat.” 

The luncheon was nearly an hour be- 
hind schedule ih starting. Ray H. Col- 
lins, chairman of the Milwaukee super- 
visors’ committee, presided. T. A. 
Manning, Milwaukee attorney and for- 
mer Marquette University football 
coach, spoke for 20 or 30 minutes on 
the history and glories of Milwaukee, 
with an incidental dissertation on the 
origin of marine insurance in Italy, 
Portugal and elsewhere, before the main 
speaker was introduced. 


Connecticut Mutual General 
Agents Gather at Lunch 





About 30 general agents of the Con- 
necticut Mutual assembled for a lun- 
cheon with three head office executives 
at the University Club Thursday. Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, superintendent of agents, 
presided. Talks were made by President 
James Lee Loomis and Secretary H. H. 
Steiner. Arrangements were in charge 
of Kenneth W. Jacobs, Jr., Milwaukee 
general agent for the company. 





Big Company Luncheon 


The largest company function of the 
week was the Northwestern Mutual 
Life’s luncheon Thursday. Nearly 150 
head office executives, general agents, 
and field men attended. Grant L. Hill, 
superintendent of agencies, presided, and 
there were some welcoming remarks by 
President M. J. Cleary. Practically all 
of the executive officers were preseni. 
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WELL ma 
always SAFETY FIRST. 


ITS MANAGEMENT 


cials and the public generally. 
of long and seasoned experience. 


SPLENDID RECORD... . 


est 
resulted in low expenses. 


EVERY YEAR. During the 
1934, assets increased 27.1%. 
the Company paid $6,422,810.59 
beneficiaries. 


INDIANAPO 








THE COMPANY 
THE INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY WAS ORGANIZED IN 1905 as an 
E MUTUAL COMP 
and profits belong to Policyholders. Our motto is HOW 
we serve, rather than HOW MANY, and 


The management of the Company has always received 
the highest commendation of Policyholders, insurance offi- 
Its officers are all men 


The average mortality of the Indianapolis Life, since 
organization, has been only 41.6% of the expected. Prudent 
economy, an adequate but inexpensive Home Offi 
ries and conservative management throughout have 


The assets of the Indianapolis Life have INCREASED 
During 
to 


LIS LIFE 


anu DAR AP OLS... 


Agency opportunities 
Minnesota, Texas, Iowa, California, North Carolina and Florida. 


Edward B. Raub, President 


FACTS THAT SPEAK .... 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


Current income has constantly been more than sufficient 
to meet all obligations, leaving a margin for new invest- 
Company has been investing in Govern- 
ment and other highest grade bonds for liquid purposes 
and making first mortgage loans on real estate for per- 
manent investments. 
liquid assets are larger today than ever before. 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


Summary from Mid-year Financial Statement 
ic” ace, 34.8% ahead of first six months of 


OLD LINE 


ANY. Savings ments. The 


ce, mod- 


m years, 1930 to 
this same period, 
Policyholders and 


Policies for Any Member of the Family 


The Indianapolis Life is equipped to provide for all the needs of any member of the 
family, whether it is for a Child’s Endowment, a Family Protection Plan, a Retirement 
Income, a Business Insurance plan, or an Annuity. 


in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 


James R. Mayfield, Agency Manager 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE, bringing 
total up to $94,568,490.00. 

INCREASE IN ASSETS of $409,652.64, making total 
assets $15,673,948.14. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS and CASH ON HAND IN- 
CREASED 33.8% since January Ist. 

SURPLUS INCREASED 9%. 

MORTALITY CONTINUES LOW. 


AN INCREASE in number of new men and in total 
number of men writing business. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANA 
Michigan, 


The Company’s cash reserves and 




















Convention City Question 
Proving Full of Dynamite 








The new board of trustees went int 
session at lunch today to ponder the 
highly controversial question of wher 
to hold the 1935 convention at that time 
There seemed to be a possibility that , 
decision would not be reached today ang 
that it would be thrashed out at a fy. 
ture time. The Des Moines people are 
bitterly opposing any move to override 
the decision of the National Council anq 
go to Boston. 

If the convention should go to De 
Moines next year it will be the thirg 
successive meeting in the middle west, 
Chicago having been the convention city 
last year. The easterners argue that jf 
the middle west wants a monoply noth. 
ing can prevent it because so long as jt 
is in that section the majority of the 
delegates will be middle westerners and 
they can swing the day. 

Probably Boston did not do as much 
“spade” work in advance of the meet. 
ing as it should have done. It depended 
too much on what it regarded as the 
soundness of its bid and the justice of 
geographical considerations and did not 
do enough button-holing of delegates, 

Old timers do not recall any year in 
which the recommendation of the exect- 
tive committee or the National Council 
as it is now called, as to the convention 
city has been over turned by the trus. 
tees. The Des Moines crowd is very 
belligerent and was threatening to se 
cede from the National association if 
the trustees should vote for Boston 
Some of the other local associations in 
Iowa were making the same threat. This 
has indeed been a year of difficult dec- 
sions for leaders in the association. 


Gives Evidence on 
Worth of C. L. U. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


recommendation has brought real te 
sults, he said. 

“T recently called on a lawyer,” Mr. 
Hill related. “I told him my name ané 
company. He said he was _ not inte 
ested in life insurance. He casually 
asked me, however, if I was a C. L.U. 
I told him I was. He said, ‘The deuce 
you are. He invited me into his office 
and discussed his problems. He sail 
he and his wife read the bulletins of the 
Consumers Research Bureau. | 

“Here is another actual experience (0 
prove another point. I called on a 
executive who carried $100,000 insur 
ance with the hope of interesting him i 
more insurance. During the converse 
tion he looked at my key and asked ny 
fraternity. I told him it was my C. lL 
U. badge for covering the course 
study in life insurance. He asked 4 
number of questions regarding exalt 
inations, etc. He said: ‘Maybe you cal 
help our company, since the directof 
are now considering corporation insu 
ance. He was glad to give us any I 
formation necessary for this insurantt 
and $200,000 was sold. I insured tw0 
other executives of the corporation. Tht 
competitors did not get the cases but 
the ©. 1. UU. aid: 

“These things are happening and the 
prove conclusively that when the ge! 
eral public is advised of the C. L. U 
and learns of its significance they wil 
buy. The C. L. U. will become mot 
valuable as time goes on. Go into tht 
growth from the beginning. of the Am¢r 
ican Institute of Actuaries, the Americal 
College of Life Underwriters. 

“T believe that anyone who has stut 
ied the C. L. U. movement will agrt 
that there is nothing in it that can 
ter the agent’s production if he is matt 
of the right stuff.” 

He said that one of every 12 met 
bers of the National Association of Lift 
Underwriters is either'a C. L. U. @ 








has completed at least one section d 
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Simmons Outlines Rules to 
Follow to Achieve Success 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGB 4) 


rim. If you're sincere enough about it, 
you'll find yourself working like the 
jickens and more important, will be en- 
joying it. Of course, production will 
ke care of itself then. — i 

[ am certain that this business of 
yorking is very largely a matter of habit, 
Why do you suppose the cigarette com- 
ynies urge you to try their particular 
brand for just a week and then quit if 
you can—why do you suppose a soft 
drink company says to try a bottle at 
1-2 and 4? They know the power of 
habit—they know that a drink at 10—2 
and 4 o'clock for only a few days will 
mean a drink three times a day for a 
jong time to come. ? 

And so it is with working. Let me 
prove it to you. I have a friend in New 
(rleans who, as a young man, spent 
ix years in the tropics, with one of the 
yge fruit companies down there. Be- 
gise of the intensity of the tropical 
wt, it is their custom to arise at five 
i the morning and everyone is at wor! 
sot later than six o'clock. Today, 30 
years later, my friend still rises at five 
dclock, is at his desk not later than six, 
ad takes his siesta at noon. I don’t 
believe he particularly likes these strange 
hours—he simply can’t help it. That 
habit, formed over a period of six years, 
isnot easy to break, 

So it may be with life insurance effort. 
You can get into the habit of seeing 
tight or ten people a day, or you can 
get into the habit of seeing two or three. 
Whichever habit is formed, will be hard 
to break. : 
And before I leave this rule of bossing 
yourself, let me remind you of Abraham 
Lincoln’s famous saying that you can 
fool all the people some of the time and 
youcan fool some of the people all of 
the ttme—you know the rest. I wish 
Abe had added—“You can’t fool your- 
self any of the time.” That, after all, is 
the answer, isn’t it? 


Third Rule Is to Be 
Pretty Good Fellow 


And now we come to the third rule 
in this matter of guaranteeing our suc- 
cessful intentions. It’s important, I 
think. It is—being a pretty good sort of 
afellow. I wonder if that describes 
what l mean? I don’t mean a hail fellow 
well met; I don’t mean a back slapper 
or one of these too agreeable fellows. In 
college, I remember, we called them 
“good guys.” That’s what I mean— 
being a “good guy” with your heart 
where it ought to be. _ 

This is a business of contacts—it is 
a business of human relationship. And 
unless you really like that other fellow, 
unless you sincerely feel that his prob- 
lems, and their solution, offer a problem 
to you, unless you have a full quart of 
the milk of human kindness flowing 
through your veins—then you're in the 
wrong business. nea 

Did you read, in the insurance jour- 

nals a few months ago, about that St. 
Louis general agent who, because of his 
‘health, had to take a three months’ rest? 
And three of his so-called competitors 
‘pinched-hit for him while he was away? 
That’s what I mean. I’m proud to be 
in a business with men like that. 

Let me tell you about the greatest 
salesman I have ever met. He’s not a 
life insurance man—I wish he were— 
because I believe he would be a con- 
sistent member of your Million Dollar 
Round Table. 

Several years ago, our company de- 
cided to establish a prospect-finding 
bureau, similar to the ones with which 
you are all familiar. You know how it 
works—the agent sends in a list of 
Names, the home office writes to the 
people listed offering some little souvenir 
in return for the privilege of reviewing 
his life insurance needs. Our company 
decided to offer a billfold and I was 


original order for which was going t 
be 30,000. I wrote to several leather 
goods companies and in the due course 
of time received the usual sort of re- 
sponse. “Our samples are enclosed. The 
price is such and such. Hoping to be 
favored with your order. Yours very 
truly.” 


Received Telegram From 
Operator in Now York 


And then one day, I received a tele- 
gram which read, “Do nothing about 
billfold order until you see me. I am 
on my way to New Orleans to discuss 
the matter personally.” Signed Arthur 
Taylor, vice-president of the Eastern 
Advertising Corporation. And on 
Wednesday morning, Mr. Taylor came 
into my office. After the preliminary 
greetings, I suggested that he show me 
his samples and give me his prices. He 
said, “Mr. Simmons, I have come 2,000 
miles to meet you, let’s get acquainted. 
Naturally I am hoping that this is going 
to be a long and mutually happy associa- 





tion and I think we should know each 
other better.” 

With that, he reached down in his 
briefcase and handed me a very beautiful 
wallet, on which my name had been en- 
graved. “This is just a sample of our 
work,” he said. “I had it made up before 
I left the factory and I want you to 
have it with the compliments of our 
company.” I thanked him and again 
suggested that we go over the samples 
of the billfolds which we were to use 
in our prospect department. Again he 
said, “Mr. Simmons, I have come 2,000 
miles to meet you. Let’s get acquainted.” 
And before I could interrupt, he con- 
tinued, “You know, coming down on the 
train last night—I presume it was be- 
cause I was coming to visit a life insur- 
ance company—I got to thinking about 
my own life insurance program. I want 
to tell you about it so that you may tell 
me whether or not it is complete.” Well, 
it wasn’t—and when we got back from 
the doctor’s office and he had given me 
a check for the premium, I again sug- 
gested that we talk about billfolds. 

Incidentally, I was getting to like this 
fellow pretty well. He made no move 
towards his sample case, but said, “You 
know that is a crackerjack policy I have 
just taken with you. I like it very much 
and up in my office I have a good many 
young fellows who ought to have a pol- 
icy like that. When I get home, I’m 





going to have them write you and take 


|.out some insurance in your company.” 


And then we started talking about bill- 
folds. Yes, he got the order. But’ this 
was a real salesman—true, he had gotten 
the application, but he knew that there 
was going to be a renewal before long 
and he didn’t want to see this business 
lapse. 

A few months later, I was married, 
and my wife and I went to New York 
on our wedding trip. As we entered our 
rooms at the hotel, there on the mantel 
piece was a large basket of flowers and 
on the card was the name of Arthur 
Taylor. Don’t ask me how he found 
out we were there—that’s just another 
indication of his salesmanship. A few 
days later, we took the boat for Havana. 
Twenty-four hours out of New York, 
there came a cablegram “Best Wishes 
for a Happy Voyage.” Signed Arthur 
Taylor. 

In the due course of time, a baby 
boy was born in our family. And that 
little fellow has never had a birthday; 
a Christmas or an anniversary has never 
passed that some little thoughtful re- 
membrance hasn’t arrived from Arthur 
Taylor. Nothing elaborate or expensive, 
but just some little thing to let us know 
that he was thinking of us. 

And a few months ago, a competitor 
came into my office and said, “I can give 
you the same billfold that you’re get- 
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A Dream Fulfilled 


—for twenty-six years the builders of the Peoples Life Insurance 
Company have striven valiantly for the fulfillment of a dream— 
an insurance company built to keep the faith of the institution of 
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ting from Arthur Taylor for a third of 
a cent cheaper.” And I renlied, “We're 
not interested—Arthur Taylor is our 
billfold man.” And that’s what I call 
salesmanship. 

How easy it is for you to stop or 
your way downtown in the morning 
and give that fellow who’s waiting for 
the street car, a lift; it’s only going to 
take a minute or two out of your day 
to sit down and scribble a little long- 
hand note of congratulations to that 
friend or acquaintance who’s_ done 
something worthwhile; it’s not going to 
cost very much to give the children next 
door some little toy or trinket when 
Christmas time comes around. But do 
such things pay? Well, you be the 
judge—do you remember the ones who 
did those thoughtful little things for 
you this past year and by the very same 
token, do you remember, but in a far 
different way, those who could have so 
easily, but didn’t? 

I wonder if many of us are not for- 
getting the story of the two little Eng- 
lish boys, half-starved from hunger, 
who stood at the outer gates of a large 
estate on the outskirts of London. And 
one of the lads went inside to ask the 
great man who lived there for a shill- 
ing with which to buy food. And when 
he came out, his companion asked 
anxiously, “Did he give you a shilling?” 
And the other boy, his face flushed with 
excitement and happiness said, “Yes, 
but he did more than that—he put his 
arm around me!” 

And it seems to me that we life in- 
surance men, in this great business of 
human relationship, will be so much 
happier, from both a material and a 
spiritual standpoint if, as we go on our 
way, we put our arms around the other 
fellow just a little more often. 

And the next rule that I want to sug- 
gest is this—watch for the breaks. I 
didn’t say “wait for the breaks”’—they 
may not come to those who just sit and 
wait. I said, “watch for the breaks.” 

More than 30 years ago, a young 
dentist, because of ill health, had to 
look to new fields of endeavor. He 
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went into life insurance. And he joined 
one of the greatest selling organizations 
ever banded together. The “Flying 
Squadron” they were called—twenty mil- 
lions of business a year they wrote. 

Methods were different in those days. 
It was—“Make good or get out.” And 
they didn’t help you any too much, it 
seems, to make good. So down to the 
little mining town of Missoula, Mont., 
they sent this young cub who wanted to 
be a life insurance man. If he could 
make a living there, he could make a 
living anywhere. 

For three weeks he worked as he had 
never worked before. Not an applica- 
tion was signed. Blue and discouraged, 





he came to the conclusion that probably 
life insurance wasn’t the business for 
him after all. A few days before he 
had received a letter from a dental sup- 
ply house in Chicago, asking him to rep- 
resent them in the west. He decided he 
would take the job. And so he packed 
his bag, wrote his general agent in Den- 
ver he was leaving the life insurance 
business, and sat waiting in the lobby 
of the little hotel for the coach to take 
him to the nearest railroad station where 
he could get a train for Chicago. The 
proprietress of the inn, noticing his suit- 
case, said, “Are you leaving town?” 

“Yes,” replied the young man, “I’m on 
my way to Chicago.” 


Had Been Waiting to 
Discuss Life Insurance 


“I’m so sorry,’ said the proprietress, 
“I have been wanting to talk to you 
about some life insurance. You see, 
about all I’ve got in the world is this 
hotel and my little 16 year old daughter, 
If anything happened to me, I wouldn’t 
want her to have to run this place and 
I’ve been thinking I should have some 
life insurance to leave her.” 

He ruined three applications—that 
young life insurance man—in filling out 
the one on the proprietress of that hotel 
in the little mining town of Missoula. 

And he went upstairs, unpacked his 
bag and remained in Missoula to write 
$163,000 of business during the next 90 
days. 

There are two morals to that very 
true story. The first is that we’re all 
overlooking prospects that are right un- 
der our noses. The second is, watch 
for the breaks—they come at the most 
discouraging moments. 

Anyway, that particular break pre- 
served for our business the best life in- 
surance man I know. I’m sure of it— 
because he is my father. 

And now, in closing, may I remind 
you of the oft old story of Napoleon 
who, in one of his major encounters, 
found the day going heavily against him. 
In a moment of dispair and discourage- 








ment, he called his drummer-boy to j; 
side and gave the order to beat a » 
treat. The drummer-lad looked up ay; 





e ° ° — 
with tears in his eyes said, “Sire | ' 
can’t beat a retreat—you have neve cept! 
taught me to beat a retreat.” ness 

“But,” he said, “I can beat a charg, I 
I can beat a charge that will bring them YY 
fallen soldiers of France to their fee our 
I can beat a charge that will put peje 
courage into their discouraged hearts je "S! 
can beat a charge that will put new jj - 
into their exhausted bodies. I can be, ag 
a charge, sire, that will make these mem ''¢ 
go forward today to win this battle {,, = 
France.” sens 

was 
Urges Taking Offensive of 





as Best Sales Strategy 






And Napoleon was so impressed wij 
the boy’s enthusiasm, that he said, “Bey 



































a charge!” And history records, , L 
course, that those men did go forwajfm this 
to win that battle for their country, its 
During these past few chaotic yea, f/m mo 

I well realize that there have been mlm to 
ments of despair, hours of discourag.fm™ not 
ment, times when the only logical thing the 
to do appeared to be to retreat—to giyjm gc 
up—to forget about your good inten.fim tw 
tions of success. And there will kim stil 
times in the future just as trying an life 
disturbing as the moments of the pay fm on 
When those times come, it is my fervent fim wit 
hope and prayer that this great inst. to 
tution of life insurance, with everything lor 
that it holds and with everything th no 
it stands for will beat a charge in you do 
ears that will spur you to go forwar or 
in this battle of life to win for yours! a 
fame or fortune or whatever might } na 
your own individual happy solution t) he 
this interesting and fascinating riddle (MR ht 
existence. of 
—_—_—_ st 

Frank L. Jones Present ' 
Frank L. Jones, vice-president of the n 
Equitable Life of New York, who i v 






always a familiar figure at National asso. 
ciation gatherings, is on hand this yee 
as usual. 
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Trusteeship in Life Insurance 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 





ceptions, and not the rule either in busi- 
ness or in politics. 

I merely want to indicate to you how 
yery important is this relationship in 
our own business life. Unless we are to 
return to former conditions and handle 
business through a multitude of small 
ynits under proprietary ownership and 
management, then may I suggest that 
the continued progress of society is 
quite as dependent upon a growing 
sense of trusteeship, as in the past it 
was dependent, first upon the security 
of property, and later upon the trans- 
mission of property. Whether we de- 
tect it or not, improvement is steadily 
being made in this quality of corporate 
management. 

Life insurance had its inception in 
this country about 100 years ago; and 
its record, one of the romances of the 
modern world, has been made so open 
to you and to the public, that I shall 
not inquire into it beyond the needs of 
the subject. This long record, and the 
gowth to its present stature, proves 
two things: First, that it has been and 
till is a very necessary thing in the 
life of the American people; and sec- 
ondly, that it has been administered 
with fidelity and ability. I do not mean 
to imply a perfect record thoughout this 
long period. Perfection is just an ideal 
not found in our world of actuality. I 
do wish to say, however, that that rec- 
ord indicates a continual display, and 
amore general display, of these domi- 
nant qualities of trusteeship as the years 
have passed. Upon the certainty of 
human existence, and upon a low rate 
of interest earnings assumed, life in- 
surance was to be sure, _ securely 
founded. 

Statutes drafted with intelligence and 
moderation have wisely restricted in- 
vestments and expenses. Insurance 
oficials, supervising without attempting 
to invade the field of control and man- 
agement, have made a material con- 
tribution to the excellency of the whole 
service. Be these factors as they are, 
the conduct and growth of this business, 
the satisfaction that the public has re- 
ceived from it, the confidence that the 
public has in it—these are primarily the 
tesults of management and of trustee- 
ship. I do not believe you will chal- 
lenge the proposition that neither law 
nor formula can in and of itself make 
any business undertaking safe. 


Built for Rough Seas 
and Doing Very Well 


The primary needs for insurance have 
always been, still are, and I imagine 
always will be, these two: Financial 
protection against the death of one upon 
whom others are dependent, and the 
building up of reserve funds upon 
which, with earning power diminished 
or past, age may rely. Let me tell you 
quite briefly of some of the constructive 
work that enabled the companies so well 
to meet their responsibilities during the 
past four and one-half years. During 
these four and one-half years to July 1, 
1934, companies carrying 98.2% of the 
total amount of life insurance in force 
in all legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies in the United States have faith- 
fully discharged their obligations. This 
record speaks for itself. Said a director 
of an Atlantic liner to the captain, 
“When shall we get out of this tough 
weather?” “I don’t know, sir, Your 
Ship was built for rough seas, and she 
is doing very well.” 

You gentlemen are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the benefits and privi- 
leges of the usual life insurance con- 
tract. You may even be too well ac- 


quainted with it to appreciate what a 
document it is. 


With what study, needs 
have been explored, clarified, sifted, 
tested and weighed as to cost; how 


Scientific have been the calculations of 
Premiums, reserves, and surrender val- 
ues. In the enthusiasm for growth, in 


the stimulation that rivalry creates, 


there have been plenty of opportunities 
for expensive errors of judgment; 
plenty of temptations to depart from 
the direct line. You possess in the in- 
struments with which you approach 
your prospects, documents suited to 
practically every need it is our business 
to cover, with the cost of the benefits 
and privileges equitably apportioned; 
and withal, covered by adequate re- 
serves based neither upon hope nor op- 
timism, but upon the cold facts of broad 
experience, 


Good Underwriting More 
Important Than Investments 


Neither have the companies wandered 
from the known paths of safety in the 
field of mortality. The three dominat- 
ing characteristics of a good trustee are 
these: Fidelity to the purpose of the 
trust, intelligence in the handling of it, 
and courage to do the things required, 
and to refrain from doing the things 
that should be avoided. How easily, 
for gratification in volume, of to seek 
a speculative profit, or for any other 
purpose, companies might have been 
drawn into devious and disastrous ways. 
In this department, where the intrigu- 
ing influences to vary from the per- 
pendicular were most subtle, the feet of 
your home office executives have been 
squarely on the ground. I know of no 
statutes and no rulings that have any 
material bearing on the selection of 
risks in the underwriting of life insur- 
ance. Conservative and intelligent un- 
derwriting is more important, I believe, 
than similar selection of investments. 
We may be able to liquidate slipping in- 
vestments, but impaired risks are quite 
sure to remain with us till maturity. 
The whole experience has been that 
mortality savings have provided more 
safety margin than has been provided 
by excess interest. In this department, 
whatever credit is due, should be appor- 
tioned between you gentlemen in the 
field and the home office. 


Companies Have Absorbed and Can 
Absorb Inevitable Small Losses 


How about the quality of trusteeship 
in the field of investment? Let me ex- 
press an opinion that I believe to be 
thoroughly well supported by the facts. 
The two largest and most important 
thrift enterprises—the life insurance 
companies and the mutual savings 
banks—have the best first mortgage se- 
curity on the essential industries of this 
nation humanly possible to put out in 
an aggregate amount as large as the 32 
billions of dollars of invested funds that 
together they possess. Some _ losses 
have inevitably occurred both in respect 
to income and capital; but with very 
few exceptions, companies have ab- 
sorbed and can comfortably absorb 
these losses out of surplus income and 
surplus reserves. On the whole, the 
principles of sound investment have 
been faithfully followed. Let me tell 
you what some of these principles are. 
The need that our society has for a par- 
ticular service or expenditure is per- 
haps the first test. This is well illus- 
trated in the field of transportation. Our 
railroads as a group are under some fi- 
nancial stress but how long do you 
think any of our large centers of pop- 
ulation could exist without them? The 
life of the cities depends upon them, 
for there are no means in sight by 
which the bulk of their traffic can other- 
wise be moved. 


Investments Serve Fundamental 
Needs of the Nation 


The farm is the source of the nation’s 
food supply. Therefore it is a funda- 
mental industry. Someone has wisely 
remarked that agriculture is the only 
continuously successful occupation from 
the time of the pyramids. It is just out 
of whack for the time being. 

Behind the city mortgage primarily is 
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congested center of population, while 
the building in which we live fulfills the 
need of shelter. 

Modern society now looks upon elec- 
tricity for light, heat and power as an 
indispensable service. This is what fur- 
nishes a sure support for our public 
utility corporations; and whatever may 
be the trials and troubles of the holding 
companies, the senior bonds of the op- 
erating companies which represent with 
few exceptions the life insurance invest- 
ment in this field, are sound securities 
as a result of this need in our modern 
standard of living. 

Our government, state and municipal 
bonds represent the need of law and 
order, administration of justice, promo- 
tion of education, maintenance of public 
highways, and other services now defi- 
nitely woven into-the pattern of our so- 
cial fabric. 

As all of these things I have men- 
tioned represent the dominant needs of 
society, so we find the life insurance in- 
vestment apportioned among these sev- 
eral classes. The percentage of the to- 
tal put into other channels is too small 
to be noted here. The fact that any one 
of these dominating needs is present, 
does not of itself by any means make a 
good security out of a poor one. 
Eternal care and study in selection is 
the price of safety. 


How Main Life Insurance 
Investments are Distributed 


Distribution into the several groups 
is important, for the record is that the 
industry behind nearly every form of 
investment at one time or another en- 
counters more or less stormy weather. 
The distribution of the assets of a group 
of companies representing over 90 per- 
cent of the total assets of all companies 
in the country runs as follows: 

Cash 

Government, state, county and 

municipal bonds 

Railroad obligations 

Public utility obligations..... 9.4% 

Other bonds and stocks...... 3.1% 


2.5% 


ing into use. 


inhabitants. 
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Patm moOrtgares ... 266. < ks 7.9% 
Other mortgages ........... 24.7% 
EP ONCY ADAG as corte w 65.06 aes -17.7% 
PRCA CBIALE Wiis oa bacs< oc escee 5.8% 
Miscellaneous assets ...... -- 4.0% 


Recognizing that money invested is 
money at risk, it strikes me that this is 
a very sound distribution of risk for the 
purpose of obtaining maximum security 
with a minimum loss of principal or in- 
come. 

Let me show you how successfully the 
assets of the life companies have main- 
tained their integrity during the past 
four years. Bonds are reported at a 





book value which makes use of a pro- 
cess by which the securities are adjusted 
yearly to bring the value to par at ma- 
turity. The small percentage in default 
or insecure, and all stocks held, have 
been reported in accordance with the 
values furnished and prescribed by the 
insurance commissioners. Any portion 
of the companies’ investments upon 
which any question would arise as”to 
method of valuation would be small 
indeed. 

The net rate of interest earned in the 
last four years runs like this: 4.84, 4.74, 
4.48, 4.08 per cent. This is not primar- 
ily the result of a good investment job 
done during these past four years only, 
but the result of a good investment job 
done during the past twenty years. It 
evidences a long period of careful ad- 
ministration. 


Men in the Field Also Have 
Responsibilities of Trusteeship 


I have indicated to you some of the 
problems of management from the home 
office standpoint, outlining with what 
success these problems have been met, 
and mentioning some of the difficulties 
of keeping on the right road. Now I 
want to tell you how you gentlemen in 
the field may be expected to function in 
the capacity of trustees, and some of the 
responsibilities in this direction that 
rest upon you. Not only is any expan- 
sion in the life insurance sphere of influ- 
ence largely dependent upon your ability 
to organize your territory and to inter- 
est and secure prospects, but the safety 
of life insurance in future years, its cost 
to the policyholder (by virtue of your 
selection at the source) and the com- 
fort and satisfaction that policyholders 
and beneficiaries obtain out of it, is in 
no small measure also within your 
hands. 

The art of salesmanship requires the 
capacity and the willingness to discover 
the exact needs of the buyer. It assumes 
a mind unbiased by thought of commis- 
sion or any personal desires, and un- 











0 Years Ago 


N 1844 when STATE MUTUAL received its charter, gayly 
painted stagecoaches rumbled over the roads between 
more thickly settled parts. Beyond the Mississippi, heading 
for the west were the huge canvas-covered emigrant wagons. 
The whistles of the steam locomotives were beginning to be 
heard beyond the Alleghenies, and hard coal was just com- 


At this time Milwaukee was a busy city of about 2,000 
Denver was a few settlers’ cabins. 


Kansas was 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 





moved by fear of any form of competi. 
tion. It assumes a full understandin 
of the means at one’s disposal to on 
squarely his client’s needs; it demands 
the characteristics that inspire cong. 
dence, convincing the prospect of the 
merits of the undertaking. Any facto; 
in the picture against the interests of 
the buyer is not one in the agent'’s f,. 
vor, and no sale is a benefit to him yp. 
less it is a benefit to his client. Yoy 
success as a good salesman is reflected 
in the success of your company. How 
human an individual are you? Do yoy 
quickly gain the affections of childhood 
and the smile of old age? 

One of our leading personal producers 
who died some time ago possessed this 
virtue in marked degree. At a meeting 
one time, in answer to the question, 
“What do you do when you meet strang. 
ers?”—he replied, “I have never met g 
stranger in my life.” Cultivate this 
quality of love for your fellowman, and 
it can be cultivated, and you will seldom 
if ever offend the rules of trusteeship, 


Reserves Meet Needs of 
Policyholders in Hard Times 


I want to carry out a little further, this 
idea of trusteeship on your part as it 
applies to the type of policy you may 
offer in a given case, and also as it ap- 
plies to the subject of replacements. The 
strength of the life insurance companies 
today is due primarily to the ample 
strength of the reserves carried against 
future liability. The wreckage of s 
many families has been the weakness of 
their ‘“reserves’—reserves that in so 
many instances they might have built, 
and with proper counsel, would have 
built. How many of you are happy to- 
day because you urged years ago a “te- 
serve building policy” against your pros- 
pect’s argument for “cheaper insurance,” 
when he said to you, “I will invest the 
difference myself.” Can anyone measure 
the assistance, the relief and the comfort 
in the billions paid out in 1931, 1932 and 
1933, and so far in 1934, for matured en- 





a trackless desert. Indians and hordes of buffalo roamed the 


_ western plains. 


movement. Texas was annexed. 


Soon came a more pronounced western 


Gold was discovered in 


California. San Francisco was then a little village of about 


400 people. 


This part of our country’s history was long ago, yet even 


then STATE MUTUALYS principles of conservatism, and the 


recognition of policyholders’ rights, were well established. 
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dowments and cash values, and in the 
loans to policyholders? Every form of 
policy has its need and its place, and 
there is a need and a use for all those 
forms that are sometimes designated as 
cheap insurance. However, it is only 
the reserves that represent a backlog for 
the policyholder; only the policy with 
the reserves that builds an agent’s busi- 
ness; only the policy with the reserves 
that marshals in useful reservoirs the 
resources of the country. And how can 
resources of the country, accumulated 
by thrift, be better conserved, appor- 
tioned and distributed than by the me- 
dium of life insurance. 


Only Safe Investment at 
Attractive Rate of Interest 


Not only in the writing of the new in- 
surance are you expected to be good 
counsellors to your clients, but during 
the continuance of the policies you have 
written, as frequently as opportunity 
offers. This leads me to a few observa- 
tions on the subject of replacements, 
and the policy loan. Like many another 
generous privilege, the policy loan pro- 
vision has fostered some ills. Much 
money has in the past been borrowed on 
policies unwisely, unnecessarily, or for 
geculative purposes. Effort should be 
made to pay down and pay off policy 
joans, that the old insurance with its 
higher reserves, its lower average pre- 
mium, and its incontestability, may be 
retained. Only by paying off is the loan 
value available for a possible future 
emergency. There is usually some period 
in the experience of every policyholder 
when he is able to pay off something on 
his policy loan, if he has one. Such pay- 
ment is the only absolutely safe invest- 
ment at an attractive rate of interest 
that we know of at the present time. 
The argument to the policyholder whose 
policy is heavily encumbered is that it 
is to his financial advantage to discon- 
tinue the old insurance and buy new at 
the advanced age for the difference be- 
tween the face of the old policy and the 
amount of the policy loan. In some in- 
stances, upon the face of it, this appears 
to be the case. In few cases indeed, all 
things considered, is it in the interest of 
the policyholder and in your interest to 
recommend such action. In the inter- 
ests of the company, which is but the 
group interest of all the policyholders, 
such a replacement is rarely desirable. 
The loading for expense upon the net 
premium is not sufficient to cover two 
or three acquisition costs for what 
should have been one continuous con- 
tract. A “twist” from one company to 
another does not change the problem. 
With a full understanding of the whole 
matter on your part, I would like to see 
this problem kept under close control by 
your careful and intelligent cooperation. 


Life Insurance Will Cost 
More in Nearby Years 


I have no desire to indulge in any 
Prophecies in respect to the business of 
life insurance. It seems evident, how- 
ever, to me, that policyholders will pay 
somewhat more for their life insurance 
for some few years, at least, than they 
have been accustomed to pay during the 
decade 1920 to 1930. All of the individ- 
ual factors favorable to the earnings of 
life insurance were then present at the 
same time. Following the war and the 
influenza epidemic, the business enjoyed 
a very favorable mortality experience. 
New business came easily, that is, if new 
business ever comes easily. Investment 
earnings were very satisfactory, and 
Capital gains exceeded capital losses. 
Operating expenses were kept well in 
hand and rose much more slowly than 
the growth of the business generally. 

We are now in the midst of different 
conditions. Insurance in force at the 
moment is not more than remaining con- 
stant. Due to present unusual problems 
and conditions, cost of operation not- 
withstanding the elimination of every 
doubtful item of expense has unavoid- 
ably increased. The mortality experi- 
ence of the great mass of insured lives 
runs nearly uniform and level. The 





combined burden of a great variety of 
taxes, licenses and fees, against a de- 
creased earning power grows steadily 
heavier. This burden is a material fac- 
tor in the cost of protection borne in no 
small degree by a large class that other- 
wise it is sought to favor. Life insur- 
ance is an effort on the part of our citi- 
zens to create a measure of economic in- 
dependence that should receive the most 
favored consideration in any taxation 
scheme. 


Will Be Slow in Feeling 
Effect of Low Interest Rates 


The return upon invested capital funds 
has for some time now been steadily di- 
minishing. I have indicated above a re- 
duction during the past four years of 
about 34 of 1 percent. How long this 
period will continue before we reach a 
bottom level, cannot be determined. For- 
tunately, however, the turnover in the 
life insurance investments is a relatively 
slow process. There is at the present 
time no adequate outlet for the invest- 
ment of life insurance reserves with any- 
thing like a satisfactory return, and car- 
rying that degree of security that these 
trust funds require. 

I describe these conditions to you for 
the purpose of showing that we are liv- 
ing and doing business under a different 
set of circumstances. Through all the 





experience of the past century, life in- 
surance has rendered a social and eco- 
nomic service constantly better in its 
application to needs, more secure in its 
position, wider in its national scope, and 
with ever increasing popularity in the 
public mind. 

Let us not be too much upset because 
of the times in which we are living. The 
writer of Ecclesiastes tells us this: “He 
that observeth the wind shall not sow, 
and he that regardeth the clouds shall 
not reap.” We know the chances for 
error in legislative and governmental 
decisions are now greater than usual. 
Experiments are being tried in seeking 
a way out of our national difficulties. 
Mistakes will be made. Political expe- 
diency, always present in a democratic 
form of government, makes sound judg- 
ment difficult. 


“Got Her in Reverse, and 
We Are Going Sidewise” 


These factors of error and the press- 
ure of time are elements that to my 
mind create the uncertainties now so 
difficult to overcome. There are some 
people who feel about as the two men, 
somewhat intoxicated, whose car was 
hit by a freight train. While they were 
being nicely carried along on the cow- 
catcher, the one supposed to be driving 
the car said to his companion, “This is 









funny, I got her in reverse, and we are 
going sidewise.”” However, our faith in 
the future of American democracy and 
its institutions is altogether justified. A 
controlling portion of our population is 
quite capable of thinking through when 
the situation requires it. For the ulti- 
mate solution of our national problems, 
I attach my faith with assurance to en- 
lightened public opinion as the issues 
become clear, and to the correctives ad- 
ministered by natural laws. These two 
things will in time attack and correct 
every false position. I believe manage- 
ment in all lines of industry, after the 
trying experiences of the past, is pre- 
pared to perform a better standard of 
service. Last of all, I rely upon the fact 
that “Hope springs eternal in the hu- 
man breast.” 

The best property you possess is your 
capacity and disposition to help others 
solve the problems of life. This is the 
motive force in the creation of wealth. 
You are fortunate indeed in having a 
commodity to offer, the market for 
which is about as broad as the market 
for food. As it is your function to hedge 
the uncertainties of life, so the opportu- 
nity for your service is largest when the 
hazards of the present are most real, 


, and the uncertainties of the future most 


disturbing. 











CHECK! 


V' hy boast about attractive agency contracts? 
Every successful, alert company has them. 


Why ballyhoo over a collection of unique policies? 
Every aggressive, properly equipped company has them. 


Why brag about up-to-date sales plans and material? 
Every efficiently managed company has them. 


—Then wherein lies the difference between companies? 


le lies in Character, Personality, and Ideals! 





YOU want a company that recognizes you as an important factor in 


its organization. 


YOU want to feel that you are a respected, personally-known member 
of a live and pulsating human force—not a number in a machine. 


YOU want a warm spirit of friendliness and good-fellowship through- 
out the organization of which you are a part. 


YOU want, in a word, to be a man among men and enjoy individuality 
and life—not to be allowed to feel small, unrecognized, ignored. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE 
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Why not give a thought to the 


Established 1899 oi “2 
“GUARANTEED BENEFITS—GUARANTEED LOW COST” 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


: Indianapolis 
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General 
lo i Fational At AOCHIG 


THE LUTHER-KEFFER AGENCY 
W Aetna Life Insurance Company 


Kenprick A. LutHer - Roscoe H. Kerrer 
GENERAL AGENTS 


100 William St. — 110 E. 42nd St. NEW YORK 











THE FRASER AGENCY 


Connecticut PAfutual Life Insurance (Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
JOHN M. FRASER, General Agent 149 Broadway, New York 
Tel. BArclay 7 - 9300 








WILLIAM H. BEERS AGENCY 


New England Mutual Life 
1230 Empire State Building 








CLANCY D. CONNELL 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company 
99 John Street , NEW YORK 


BEekman 3 - 6131 








THE JAMES ELTON BRAGG AGENCY 


OF 
The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America 
Suite 860 - Woolworth Building 








J. ELLIOTT HALL AGENCY 
OSBORNE BETHEA, General Agent 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
50 Church Street New York 
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Members of the Life Underwriters Association are cordially invited to visit 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 


and his associates representing 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
in New York City 


Main Office—I 1th Floor, 347 Madison Ave. Times Square Branch—35th Floor, 1450 Broadway 
“Iste or Opportunity” 








RIEHLE AGENCY 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
225 WEST 34TH STREET NEW YORK 








You KNOW 
What RIEHLE Made Milwaukee Famous 
But DO You Know That 
— Organized Service — 
Made Us 
THE KEANE - PATTERSON AGENCIES 


225 West 34th Street 100 East 42nd Street 








THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT AGENCY, INC. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
The Union (Central Life Insurance Company 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 
225 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Wa ter E. Barton, President Paut S. Ranck, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 








JULIAN S. MYRICK 
MANAGER 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


57 WILLIAM STREET—"Tue Ives & Myrick Acency”—Tel. JOhn 4-4800 








JOHNSON & HIGGINS 
GENERAL AGENTS 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
67 Wall Street New York 


Geratp A. Eusanx, Manager 
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12.29 Per Cent 
LIQUID 


The American National has $6,185,059 in cash and Federal 
_ Government Securities, which amounts to 12.29 per cent of 
. its total admitted assets, according to the Company's finan- 
cial statement of 1933. 


To policyholders, general agents and agents alike, this means 
SAFETY. Add this selling fact to the many attractive and 
liberal policies of the company and its position among the 
companies of the United States and you have ample reasons 
for the continued success of American National agents. For 
further information write to the manager nearest your 


locality. 



























A CONTINUED CONSERVATIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM IN EACH 
DEPARTMENT 


A well Diversified Line of Modern Policy Contracts, including 
Juvenile Policies, Retirement Income Policies, Salary Savings, and 
all Types of Annuities, enable our Representatives to render the 
Insuring Public the Best in Life Insurance Service. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Galveston, Texas 


W. L. Moody, Jr., President F. B. Markie, Vice-President 
Shearn Moody, Vice-President W. J. Shaw, Secretary 
E. L. Roberts, Vice-President (In Charge Ordinary Agencies.) 



















































MAKING FRIENDS 


T Convention when you meet and shake hands 
with a man you speedily learn his company 
connection and if a friendship is struck you soon 
learn much about that company. 
An institution cannot physically come to Con- 
vention, but you can meet Fidelity and become better 





acquainted by reading the little booklet it has pre- 
pared just for purposes of introduction. 

The booklet is called “The Company Back of 
the Contract” and we will gladly send a copy to 
anyone who is interested. 

A company, like an individual, is helped by its 


friendships. The Fidelity welcomes new friends. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 
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Whom to See, What to Say 
in Estate Analysis Selling 





By NORMAN B. MCcKIBBIN, C. L. U. 
General Agent, Dominion of Canada General, Toronto 


During the 15 years I have spent in 
the insurance business I have observed 
that progressive agents (or underwriters) 
are inclined to adopt a suggested sales 
method when they know that its tech- 
nique is not too complex and that it has 
been productive of service and sales of 
others. Their inclination is usually moti- 
vated by this reasoning: (1) It may be 
a means of providing a better service for 
clients. (2) It may be a means of in- 
creasing the agent’s income. 

To get at the technique of estate an- 
alysis selling we confront ourselves with 
three questions: (1) Who are prospects 
for estate analysis in the light of today’s 
conditions? (2) What sales tactics have 
proven successful in estate analysis sell- 
ing? (3) Why should estate analysing 
be the work of life underwriters? 

Let us examine present day conditions 
to ascertain if there is a need for estate 
analysis, and who may be prospects 
for it. 

Estate analysis in its broadest sense 
includes not only the situation of the 
man who has accumulated property but, 
also, the situation of the man who yet 
has his accumulation period before him. 
It applies to the tangible in the form of 
property, also, to the intangible in the 
form of time and effort. 


Two Great Classes of 
Prospects for Estate Analysis 


Consequently there are two great 
classes of prospects to whom estate an- 
alysis should be important. 

(a) The prospects who have ability 
to employ their time and effort profit- 
ably, or in other words, who have an in- 
come dependent upon personal effort, 
whose estate is not sufficient to take care 
of family obligations in the event of 
death; or of themselves in case of sur- 
vival to old age and who therefore must 
take care of them by life insurance 
and/or deferred annuities. 

(b) The prospects who have acquired 
property and whose main problem is not 
acquisition or accumulation but, rather, 
protection and conservation. For them, 
estate analysis will lead to preserving 
the financial independence that they have 
already achieved. 

To the first group, into which by far 
the greater number of our prospects fall, 
life insurance and annuities are the 
means of becoming financially indepen- 
dent. Estate analysis will determine 
how they can translate the intangible 
which exists today, into the tangible, 
over a period of years of income. By 
looking at this problem as one of estate 
analysis the business of life insurance 
acquires a greater dignity and purpose 
than it otherwise would have. Estate 
analysis solves the problem of wasted 
unproductive investments and 
lack of plan, which so often defeat the 
average man. It will give a definite 
philosophy to the work of the under- 
writer and a definiteness to his efforts 
that will increase his efficiency immedi- 
ately. 


Two Principal Threats 
Against Property Owners 


The second group to which estate an- 
alysis applies is the one of which we 
more commonly think, viz., property 
owners. At the present time in Canada 
and the United States there are two 
principal threats to the property owner. 
The tremendous shrinkage in invest- 
ments caused by the depression that 
affected the affairs of great financial in- 
stitutions, has been carried through to 
individual investors. Innumerable cases 
have come to light, so I do not need to 
stress the point. Estate analysis can 



































plan an extremely important part in 
altering the individual’s investment pro- 


gram to give him greater investment aq. 
vantages, whether in safety, liquidity o, 
income. 

The next great threat to estates in the 
United States, and I firmly believe jt jj 
hovering very near at hand in Canad 
is a tremendous increase in taxes, (oy. 
ernments must have income and it 
generally conceded that the most legit. 
mate form of taxation for governmer 
revenue is by way of estate taxes, 


What Analysis of 
Estate Should Cover 


Fundamentally, an estate analy 
should cover the following: 

(1) The character of the property, 
that is, whether income producing o 
non-income producing, and whether jt 
has a ready market value at all times or 
whether it is of such a type as stock in 
a close corporation, partnership interest 
etc. 

(2) The manner in which title is held 
and the method of distribution. 

In the light of your analysis of these 
facts and the responsibility of the in. 
sured and what he wants to accomplish 
your recommendation will include the 
possibility of changes in the following: 
(1) type of investment; (2) manner o 
holding title; (3) instruments of tran 
fer. 

Men are often burdened with debt and 
are struggling to get out from under, 
Their only hope lies in time—time to 
get increased income and_ property 
values. If premature death overtakes 
them their debts must be paid in cash at 
once and their property liquidated 
sacrifice levels. The result may be dis 
astrous. 

In analyzing a will to determine what 
the beneficiaries will actually receive, it 
is important to know in what order the 
estate will be distributed. Debts, taxes 
and expenses come first. Then comt 
legacies of specific property, the generd 
money legacies and finally the residuay 
legacies. 

The shrinkage of property values ani 
the presence of unexpected debts, taxti 
and expenses often produce a situation 
where the principal beneficiaries have 
their share greatly reduced or eliminatd 
entirely. In order to guard against this 
the will should either take care of the 
principal legatees by specific or genttil 
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Greetings to the National Life| 
Convention 


For a permanent, happy and 
profitable life insurance cot- 
nection 


Communicate with 


SAMUEL HEIFETZ 


Manager 
THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
The Oldest American Company 


Telephone STATE 4005 


Suite 2022 Field Building 
135 SO. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
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HOBART & OATES HERMAN C. HINTZPETER 
Phone - 209 S. LaSalle St. Manager 
oor gona THE MUTUAL LIFE 
Chicago General Agents for the Insurance Company of New York 
Northwestern Mutual Life Cline Besa Agency 
Insurance Company ...and the Most Active 





An agency giving its men thorough training and continuous super- 
ion te ven of «omen sian paint | | ch Floor, 208 So. LaSalle St. _ State 9700 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


business and no “part-time” agents. 

















ALEXANDER E. LEADING LIFE OFFICES ROBERT H. BEARD 
PATTERSON OF CHICAGO tian 
GENERAL AGENT "Ee general agents and man- General Agents 
agers whose names apuee: 
here are operating some of the 
2 eeunk: hee most progressive producing or- MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ganizations in the country. Their INSURANCE COMPANY 
equipment and facilities are un- 
120 So. LaSalle St. surpassed. They offer the last 
word in life insurance service. Tel. Harrison 6360 
siaaieneaaal be — eaaoas the leading life A-920 Insurance Exchange 
FRAnklin 7575 Sane —_— CHICAGO 

















Greetings to the National Life Convention 


LOUIS J. FOHR 


Continental Assurance Co. 


General Agent Chica 20, Ill. 
Connectic ut Mutual CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE THE 
: 731 INSURANCE EXCHANGE ROGERS SOMERS 
Life Insurance Company te 4 Oe AGENCY 
F. A. Mills, Assoc. Mgr. 105 S. LaSalle Street 
176 W. Adams Street 


eRe Complete Facilities for Handling Life Insurance 
Oe ea for Brokers and Agents 
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legacy, or it should limit the specific and 
general legacies if the residuary estate 
should be reduced in value below a cer- 
tain figure. 

These facts and many similar situa- 
tions surely establish that there is a big 
need for estate analyzing today, also that 
most of our life insurance prospects and 
perhaps many persons whom we haven’t 
considered to be prospects, are now good 
prospects for an estate analysis. 


Sales Methods Proved 
Successful in Estate Analysis 


The troublesome question is how to 
get at them to rouse them into action. 
This is our second question, viz., what 
sales tactics have proven successful in 
estate analysis selling? 

Definiteness is the first requisite of 
estate analysis selling. Have a method 
of procedure that is made up of definite 
regular steps, each with a distinct pur- 
pose and objective. 

Experienced underwriters admit that 
the starting point of a solicitation is fre- 
cuently more difficult than the close. 
This is particularly true in estate an- 
alysis selling where the problem of the 
underwriter is to ascertain accurately (1) 
what property the prospect already has; 
(2) what the prospect wants to accom- 
plish that requires money, (3) what dis- 
tribution he has made. 

So let us go right back to the begin- 
ning. How shall we approach? 

Let the first step be pre-approach let- 
ters to pave the way. Next follows the 
approach, to the persons you have 
written. 


First Interview Is to 
Secure Requisite Information 


The approach is a part of the sale’s 
process, but it is separate and distinct 
from the sale itself. In other words the 
objective of the estate analysis approach 
is not to make a sale but to secure in- 
formation. 

For estate analysis purposes, the ap- 
proach is an interview to get acquainted; 
to learn of the prospect’s purpose in 
life; to hear his plans for educating his 
children; to find out what he has plan- 
ned about an income for his family; to 
find out if he has made a will. 

You will also want to know from him, 
what I have already mentioned, viz., if 
he has a margin of income for invest- 
ment purposes; what property he has 
accumulated and whether it is income 
producing or non-income producing; and 
whether he has a partnership interest or 
stock in a close corporation; also what 
mode of distribution he plans for estate 
purposes. 

In addition to securing this specific in- 
formation during the approach, it is 
essential that you arrange an appoint- 
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0. SAM CUMMINGS, Dallas 
Kansas City Life 





HORACE MECKLEM, Portland, Ore. 
New England Mutual 








ment for the presentation of your 
findings. 

You will note, that the definite pur- 
poses of the estate analysis approach are 
(1) to get acquainted; (2) to secure in- 
formation; (3) to make an appointment. 

There are no tricks nor short cuts ad- 
vocated for this type of approach. 
Straight statements, earnestly spoken, 
will convince even some obstinate pros- 
pects. Remember, though, that the 
prospect must do a lot of the talking if 
you are to secure the information you 
desire. 


One Thing Necessary Is 
to Use Key That Fits 


The key to an estate analysis may not 
need to be any weightier in proportion to 
the importance and size of your pros- 
pective case, than your Yale key is, in 
comparison with your office door which 
it opens. 

The one thing necessary is to use a 
key that fits. 

I don’t know what your experience 
has been in dealing with salaried pros- 
pects, but I find that only about one in 
fifteen has made a will. Therefore our 
approaches will have to anticipate this. 
Where no will has been made the door 
is more easily opened for an estate an- 
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An approach which has been used to 
lead directly to an analysis of estate re- 
quirements is through the use of a fa- 
miliar chart or graph drawn on a 3” x 5” 
card to be placed before the prospect 
and explained. This not only arouses 
interest but will tend to directly estab- 
lish the amount of monthly income re- 
quired by the family to carry on. 

Budgeting the required amount of in- 
come is a form of arranging estate dis- 
tribution. 

Graphs are very useful both in the ap- 
proach and in the sales presentation. 
They do not need to be elaborate as 
long as they illustrate a sales point. 

There are, as you know, three methods 
of distribution of an estate: (1) by the 
will of the owner; (2) by agreement of 
the owner; (3) by the will of the prov- 
ince or state in which the owner resides. 


Presentation Requires 
Rebuild Estate Structure 


Depreciated estates and incomes and 
a disorganized financial situation lead 
men to worry about their estate prob- 
lems. But their worry does not tend to 
remedial action. The latter will be de- 
ferred or postponed until you or some 
other interesting life underwriter comes 
along to constructively break through 
the wall of the prospect’s personal re- 


ate 
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serve to rebuild his estate structure 

So, if you can arrive at a mut 
understanding of each other, there w 
be little difficulty about securing 7 
necessary information. There is no bet 
ter place for the worried man to turn j, 
a solution of his estate and finane 
problems than _to a well qualified | 
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underwriter. Estate analysis wij lei toc: 
to sales of business insurance, estate tay ps 
insurance, educational insurance, monthly os 
income insurance and in fact life ingy. pis 
ance sales for every conceivable Purpoy ee 
The purpose of the written sales pre “le 
entation is to emphasize the Prospect ys 
need for the two things of greatest jp, fc 
portance to him. (1) Estate protectiy a 
in the form of sufficient insurance op jj a 
life to offset the depreciation of his ger pn 
eral estate and income by reason of }j rs 
death. (2) A sound plan of distribytig, bu' 
for both general estate and life insurang rr 
to acomplish the purposes of the pr. a 
pect without unduly disturbing his cn. no 
trol and ownership during his life. we 
Presentation May Require qu 
Statistical Elaboration a 
The sales presentation for some pro. ve: 
pects will of necessity require consite. pr 
able statistical elaboration. In mo mu 
cases, a well worded letter-like presen.fme i 
tion, outlining (1) what plan of distrihy. en 
tion will do the most with his presen Mm ¢s 
property at the least expense; (2) what qu 
additional income is necessary and S 
whether an annuity or life insurance js 
needed; (3) if no additional income js pt 
needed, whether investments can be 1S 
profitably converted to some form o ce 
single premium life or annuity contract Ww 
Any sale presentation you make my th 
be divided into two parts (1) dealx jm | 
with the estate and/or income guarz. a 
teed by life insurance and annuity co- 
tracts; (2) dealing with the gener 0 
property and the method and cost ¢ q 
transfer. : 
A sales presentation that weaves thes 8 
facts, with just sufficient statistics t P 


clarify, together with intimate person! 
references to reach both the prospects 
mind and heart borders upon what my 
well be known as a masterpiece, for i 
will be productive of sales. Of cours 
it will be presented at an opportuni 
time, in a proper place and be read alow 
in your presence, so that you can mat 
explanations. 


Why Should Life Men 
Do Work of Analysis? 


So much for the written sales preset: 
tation. The next question is, why shouwli 
estate analyzing be the work of life 
underwriters? 

Regardless of anything that my be 
said to the contrary, the estate analysis 











method is the underwriter’s great opp0t- 
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“v to dignify his business and raise 
it ge professional standard. Trust 
companies offer competent service to 
ynderwriters, in the handling of analysis 
cases, but even though this valuable 
service is available especially to agents 
focated in large cities, it is utilized by a 
very few. This only serves to empha- 
size the opportunity that exists for those 
enterprising agents who prepare them- 
selves for this outstanding service to 
clients. : 

It is sometimes claimed ‘by the legal 
profession that life underwriters are 
usurping the rights of lawyers when they 
undertake estate analysis. This claim 
may be well founded when it pertains to 
the drawing of wills or trust agreements, 
but as prospects or clients must be ap- 
proached and their business solicited, 
that in itself means that the lawyer is 
not equipped to do the job as the life 
underwriter is. The soliciting process re- 
quires not only technical specialized 
knowledge of wills and trusteeships, but 
an intimate knowledge of the field of in- 
yestments including various forms of 
property as well as life insurance and an- 
quities, and an even more intimate 
knowledge of human nature and sales 
engineering that is essentially a part of 
estate analyzing. In any undertaking 
quality of performance is the prime 
essential to success. 

This brings me to my concluding 
point, viz., to the personality factor that 
is so important in every phase of suc- 
cessful life insurance selling. Life under- 
writers as I know them, more especially 
that select group of estate analysis sel- 
lers, are noted for the following char- 
acteristics: 

(a) They are courteous and courage- 
>. in the face of disappointment and 
trial; 

(b) They are ethical to a marked de- 
gree in their relationships with com- 
panies, other agents and clients; 

(c) They are enthusiastic and opto- 
mistic, because their particular task is 
to create hope for better days ahead 
based upon certainty; 

(d) They are determined to over- 
come difficulties, be they in the form of 
depressions, or experimental new deals, 
or just the ever-present tendency of 
mankind to procrastinate. 

In addition to all this, they intensify 
their efforts. 

As a class estate analysis life under- 
writers, in proportion to their numbers, 
are doing more for the social order as a 
whole, than any other group of business 
men. They can do still more for society, 
both continuously and increasingly. 


Problem of Life 
Thing to Stress 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


property bought as a result of habit, and 
we are motivated by the psychological 
influences in our selection of property. 
We are motivated by thrill, greed, de- 
sire for approval, follow the leader, de- 
sire for ownership, gambling instincts, 
tips, never having in mind the true func- 
tion of property. 

In order for me to intelligently select 
Property, I must decide, “what do I want 
that property to do for me?” I think we 
can start with this fundamental: If 
Property is to be good for me it must 
deliver income to me when earned in- 
come ceases. It must deliver that in- 
come as long as I live and need income, 
as long as my wife lives and needs in- 
come, as long as anybody I love is de- 
pendent on my property for income. If 
it does that, then it has done for me 
everything for which property was 
given creation. 


How to Measure Delivery 
of Promiscuous Property 


Records extending back over 150 years 
and covering millions of lives give us a 
pretty good basis on which to measure 
Promiscuous property and its delivery. 
— American Bankers’ statistics tell us 
—— of one hundred men who finally 
a ie 65 and are retired from earn- 

& ability, but five have $2,000 or more 





on which to retire. Well, you can’t re- 
tire on $2,000. But if we follow that five 
on through, that successful five, if you 
please, we find that at the age of 70 but 
one remains who has $2,000 or more. 
And if we follow them on through to age 
75, we find that not one man in ten 
thousand has the income to meet the 
need that is on him. 

Regardless of whether it is bad super- 
vision, change in mind, faulty judgment, 
panics, depressions, despair, business 
gone defunct, elimination of stable in- 
dustries, bank failures, conniving di- 
rectors, absconding cashiers, or what not, 
in the final analysis, that individual must 
admit that property has failed to do the 
job for which he created it. 


Money May Come From 
One of Only Two Sources 


That is the history of property deliv- 
ery measured against the problem of life. 
Now do you see how easy it is for me 
to accept a philosophy built on the con- 
cept that life is hard? Life is hard and 
God Almighty intended that life should 
be hard. But He endowed us with the 
ability to solve our problems. 

The economic problems are specific 
facts. It takes money that families might 
live. Certain things must go on regard- 
less of the incidents that occur in the 
careers of families. Food, clothing, and 
shelter must continue, even though the 





source from which they are derived is 
eliminated. Money must come from 
some place. 

It comes either out of a source organ- 
ized for that purpose, or out of the cha- 
otic processes common with emergen- 
cies, but it must come. Economically the 
most important thing in my life is the 
maintenance of income. 

We know income can be derived from 
only two sources. It comes either out 
of earning ability, or it comes from prop- 
erty. Originally all property came from 
earning ability. 

The most important factor now is to- 
day’s income. That is the thing on which 
all rests. And here is the job it must 
do. Out of today’s income we must 
satisfy today’s problems. Out of today’s 
income we must also satisfy tomorrow’s 
problems. 

I wonder if it wouldn’t be good judg- 
ment for people to first, out of today’s 
income, set up the right to live tomor- 
row the irreducible minimum, but the 
right to live; and then, on what is left, 
set up the standard by which you will 
live today. 

Here is what they do. Into the hopper 
goes today’s income, and it filters down 
to the satisfaction of today’s problems. 
Then the surplus goes off for the satis- 
faction of tomorrow’s problems. Then, 
because it has always been a habit, that 
surplus goes into property—any kind of 





property: thrill, greed, desire for ap- 
proval, gambling instincts, and tips, our 
only tools in the selection of that prop- 
erty. But some day, like it or not, be- ‘ 
lieve it or not, it will be measured 
against the problem of life: Food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. 


Invest in Property to 
Do Job of Tomorrow 


Well, it has done a rotten job. I won- 

der if we can’t go around to men and 
tell them, “If your today’s income must 
provide for today’s problem and also to- 
morrow’s problem; and you need a 
property, why in God’s name don’t you 
put the surplus only into that property 
pee will guarantee to do tomorrow’s 
job? 
_ By “today” I mean when I earn an 
income and have a surplus. And by “to- 
morrow” I mean when I no longer earn 
income and look with anxious eyes to 
the property created out of surplus. Now 
it must deliver income. There is no thrill, 
no greed, no psychological factors now. 
It must deliver. 

“Tomorrow is when I can’t work, and 
can’t earn income.” When can’t you 
earn income? That is pretty simple. If 
you didn’t have a job you wouldn't 
make any money — if you were unem- 
ployed. 

If you were sick you couldn’t make 
any money. When you are dead you 
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won’t make any money. And when you 
are old you won’t make any money. 
That is “tomorrow.” 

Let’s see how important they are to 
us and what we think about them as 
individuals. I am not unemployed. I 
might be, but if I am, I have pretty 
complete control over that situation. I 
will get another job. I might be out of 
a job a day, a week, or a month, and 
all my property needs to do is to give 
me income during that time. I am not 
much concerned about that, because it 
may not come to me and I have control 
of it. 

This next one, “sick”—and ‘by “sick” 
I mean a long, tough disability—that 
again is a thing that might not come to 
me. If today I am disabled, tomorrow 
the Martins will look pretty anxiously 
to my property. It must deliver. It is 
going to be measured. 

Just to make my job difficult to prove, 
I am willing to concede that I won’t be 
sick. 


There Can Be No Doubt 
About Death and Old Age 


But there is no doubt about these 
other two—‘“dead” and “old”. I am 35 
years old. In 30 years, or thereabouts, I 
will be dead or old. If I am not a dead 
man in 30 years I will certainly be an 
old one, and if I am an old man in 30 
years, then I will be dead. And my prop- 
erty is going to be measured, whether 
or not I like it. It will be measured. 
‘That is not debatable. 

I know just what property has to do 
for me, and just when it has to do it. I 
know property won't be there unless I 
put it there. 

Our next problem becomes, “How 
much property?” so I will know what to 

lan. 
, We have to measure you and see what 
size hole is made by the withdrawal of 
earning ability. Maybe you don’t need 
any property, and if you don’t I am cer- 
tain that I wouldn’t like to sell you any. 

“Oh, you don’t like to be measured?” 
Well, maybe not. But you put this in 
your hat. Some day your property will 
be measured, whether you like it or not. 
And maybe you won’t be there. Would 
you like to have something to say about 
it? 

It has always been our job to go to 
widows and orphans, tired old men and 
disabled men, and try to make the prop- 
erty fit the job after it is too late to 
do anything about the proper sized es- 
tate. 

Do I have to be a wizard, at age 35, to 
know what an old man of 70 needs? Of 
course not. I know what he needs. 

I wonder if I have to be so smart in 
order to tell what Mrs. Martin would 
have to have to raise my little family if 
I didn’t get home from Milwaukee. Not 
at all. Let me show you just how sim- 
ply and exactly that can be done. 

I live in Bexley, a suburb of Colum- 
bus. We own our own little home there, 
we have three little girls, a little boy, 
mother, a maid and me. We have about 
us a home, shelter, food, and clothes; an 
automobile, radio, little doll babies and 
kiddie cars: That is what I work for, 





and that is what I must take home to 
my family—today’s problem. 

Suppose that I die tonight. All my 
friends will be there. Someone says: 

“What a pity! What a problem the 
Martins have now.” 

“Yeah? What do you mean, ‘prob- 
lem’?” 

“Why, Stanley Martin died last night.” 

“Yeah, I knew that. That’s why I 
came out here. But what is this problem 
you talk about?” 
they have a terrible problem 
now. 

“They have? What is it?” 

“Why, food, clothing, shelter, automo- 
bile, radio, little doll babies and kiddie 
cars.” 

“Why, that was the problem they had 
yesterday.” 


“And it hasn’t changed an iota?” 
“No ” 


“Then problems of families are fixed 
things, aren’t they?” 

eT eg” 

“And death, in itself, doesn’t produce, 
develop, or alter problems in any way?” 

“No. Death merely brings them to 
conspicuous surface.” 


What Is Needed Is Only a 
New Form of Income 


- new form of income is needed, that’s 
all. 

Must I wait for a crisis to come to 
recognize that condition and guard 
against it? Is it an unknown? Has no- 
body ever lived that out before, and can 
I not tell what these things are? 

It is simple for me to write down how 
much Mrs. Martin must have. If I die 
she has to have $300 a month as long as 
she lives and as long as those kiddies 
need it to be educated, whether or not 
mother lives. That must be there. 

If I don’t die, if they take me home a 
helpless cripple, they will need that $300, 
and I ought to have $50 a month to get 
some decent care, so it takes $350 for 
that. Then I may not die too soon. I 
may get to be an old man, and then I 
want only one more thing in life: If I 
could just have $275 a month for mom 
and me, so that I might keep the respect 
of my little boy and my three little girls. 
I don’t want to have to go and say, 
“Son, daddy didn’t make it go, and I am 
going to move in on you and Mary.” So 
there is my problem, and I have it on the 
board. It wasn’t hard. 

Now I have to solve it. I have avail- 
able about $1,500 a year surplus, and I 
am going to buy property with my sur- 
plus. I will save my $1,500 for 30 years, 
and then I will have $45,000 which at 
four per cent is $1,800 a year; $1,800 a 
year is $150 a month. 

And I have written down that I have 
to have $275, when I wasn’t kidding my- 
self. Well, I can’t save $3,000 a year 
and I’m not making the grade. 

But I have one more chance. I can 
spend the principal along with the in- 
come. The first year I take $125 a 
month. That is $1,500. The next year 
I have to take a little more, because my 
principal is gradually being depleted. 


Then I get out to the end, and I get | of the problems of life as they are, and! 





frightened, because I begin to know 
there are two mediums of exchange for 
an old man—money and self-respect. My 
money is almost gone, and I might live 
» spend my self-respect for the right to 
ive. 

That is not a solution. I’m afraid to 
live. Of course, I might not live, and 
be spared that. I might die in my fifth 
year, and if I did, at the rate of $1,500 
a year, there would be $7,500 there. That 
is enough for a scant two years. Then 
mother will have to get along however 
mothers do when daddies desert. Mother 
has to go ahead and do the job that you 
and she had agreed to do together, and 
you have defaulted. 

Then I might be disabled. Suppose 
that came to me in my fifth year. The 
same thing happens, except that I am 
in abject misery. I have to see my little 
boy deprived of his schooling and sent 
out to work that his daddy might eat. I 
see my little girls nurse maids for the 
well-cared for daughter of some other 
daddy; and I see my wife working her 
fingers to the bone as a servant, that I 
might live. What mental torture must 
be mine in a condition like that. 

If any man sits down with me and 
recognizes that problem for what it is 
and does nothing about it, he justly de- 
serves that fate. It is too easy to die; 
he ought to be there to watch it. It 
isn’t hard for you to die. That is just 
tough on mom and the kids. They have 
to pay. 

But I am not finding solutions. I am 
afraid to live; I am afraid to die; and I 
am in mortal terror of disability. What 
ean I do? 

Suppose there came to see me a high- 

grade life underwriter, and said ‘Mr. 
Martin, I understand. Life is hard, and 
I know these problems are difficult. I 
know men have not been able to sur- 
mount them. If there was a way, Mr. 
Martin, if there was a property that 
would do that job, a property geared to 
that job, intended for that job—a prop- 
erty that never had failed anybody and 
couldn’t fail, and $1,500 a year was 
enough, would you like to know about 
it? 
What do you think I would say? “Yes, 
if there is a property like that, tell me 
about it. All my life I have wanted to 
own that. How do you get it and what 
must you do?” 

So he tells me, and I buy it, and I’m 
happy. Isn’t that simple? 

Just think how simple life is for me. I 
haven’t any problems. They are all 
solved. I am the world’s greatest daddy. 
I go about and talk to the finest men 
who live. I get to pick them myself. I 
talk about their toughest problems—the 
things closest to their hearts. And I 
help them. What a conscious feeling of 
power mine is, to go about as I do, 
among these fine men, and solve their 
most intimate problems. Representing, 
as I do, a great life insurance company, 
confident that I, and I alone, can do that 
job. What a feeling of power mine is, 
and what a job! 

Mine is not the job to sell life insur- 
ance. My job is to sell the recognition 





then to offer to some poor, harassed man 
the only solution: Life insurance. : 

It isn’t altogether that simple. [ ap, 
in the field, and I get cut down just a 
often and just as tough as you do, 5 
men who don’t understand, and jt 
necessary for me to get them into the 
proper frame of mind to intelligently 
discuss this problem. 

Every man on whom you call works 
for money, for the right to live, and he is 
busy at that job. That is perfectly nat. 
ural, And then you walk into his office 

He says, “I’m busy. I don’t want to 
talk about it.” But he doesn’t mean 
that. 

If there is any maneuver by which [ 
can transplant that man from that cold 
office into the bosom of his family, | 
want to know about it and I want to do 
it. There is a way, and I am going to 
tell you about it. 

I went in to see a man in Columbys 
not very long ago. I knew him, but no 
very well. He said, “I’m awfully busy 
Mr. Martin, and I haven't time to tai 
about it. I’m not interested, anyhow, | 
save my money, but I save it on some 
other plan, and I don’t buy life insyr. 
ance. If I die, they can shift for them. 
selves, as I did.” 

I knew he was a high-grade man, and 
I knew he had a boy four years old, a 
cute little rascal. I knew this little ras- 
cal thought that this man was the great. 
est guy in the world—I didn’t believe 
im. 


Gets Message Across as 
He Pretends to Leave 


So I said, “You have made yourself 
pretty plain. I guess you don’t want to 
talk about it, and I don’t want to talk 
with men about things they don’t want 
to talk about, so I’ll be going. But, just 
before I go, (and you can say anything 
just before you go), I would like to ask 
you if you have ever been a witness at 
this scene: I have been there and I know 
about it. 

“The scene is in a hospital. There are 
white walls and nurses swishing back 
and forth on a hard tiled floor. The 
smell of medicine is in the air. A doctor 
goes into a room, closes a door, anda 
man paces up and down outside. 

“Then a nurse comes out of that room 
and up to you and says, ‘It’s a boy!’ 
And you go in and you kneel down be- 
side that sweetheart of yours, who went 
down into the very valley of the shadow 
of death that you might have a son. 

“Oh, a man feels funny at a time like 
that, doesn’t he? There is a kiss anda 
sigh and a promise and a big surge ot 
responsibility. Is that the little boy and 
the girl you are telling me about who 
can shift for themselves?” 

Well, it just wasn’t. And then I told 
him what great daddies I knew like to 
do for fine little fellows like his boy. He 
was happy, and we measured him, and 
everything came out all right. You see, 
after we took the coat of armor off that 
guy he was just a plain, common, of- 
dinary, American daddy, the greatest guy 
in the world. They always are. Let's 
go and tell them! 




















You Want— 


Your Company Connection Should Be 
More Than Just An Agency Contract. 


—a sound, conservative Company. 
—a Company which will not sell out nor reinsure. 
—low cost insurance to sell. 


—liberal commissions including renewals which are vested. 
—unrestricted territory; equal opportunity; the right to build an agency of your own. 


Agents of Ga¥didi jife 


enjoy these features to the 
fullest possible extent. 
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Enthusiastic Over 
Prospects Ahead 
Dr. Albright, Northwestern Mutual 


Star, Sees Cause for Greater 
Optimism Than Ever 





BUSINESS OUTSTANDING 


Says Life Companies Stood Impreg- 
nable While Other Financial In- 
stitutions Collapsed 


One of the outstanding performers at 
the Million Dollar Round Table always is 
Dr. C. E. Albright of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in Milwaukee, who for well 
over a quarter century has ben a star pro- 
ducer for his company and for many years 
has paid for very large annual production. 
Dr. Albright’s contribution is presented 
below. 


DR. CHARLES E. ALBRIGHT, 
Milwaukee, for 28 years the leading pro- 
ducer of the Northwestern Mutual: I 
suppose the question that is in the minds 
of all of us this morning is: “What is 
going to happen to our business the 
next year and in the years that are to 
If there is any man who is 
capable of looking to the future with 


' optimism, I think it is the life insurance 


agent, because he can see things in the 
distance that are favorable to his par- 


| ticular business farther than almost any 


man in any other line of business, 

Heretofore, we have found that after 
every depression the business of life in- 
surance was better than it had ever been 
before. This depression through which 
we have been passing for the past five 
years may be a blessing in disguise. Be- 
cause of the fact this depression has 
been greater than any previous depres- 
sion, the favorable reaction for life in- 
surance should be more marked than 
any reaction that we have ever had 
heretofore. 

Think of what the life insurance com- 
pany has done during the past five 
years. Every other financial institution 
that we know anything about has had 
its failures. We have had a few, too, 
but in every case the life insurance fail- 
ures have been due to something out of 
the ordinary in management. Those 
companies that have been conservatively 
managed and unselfishly managed in the 
interest of the policyholders are still 
Standing as strong as the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 

As I look back over the history of 
my 30 years in the business I can see 
that as far as our outlook upon life in- 
Surance is concerned for the future, it 
ought to be more optimistic than it has 
been heretofore. 


Death of Friend Means 
of Closing $1,000,000. Case 


I remember a Wall Street man—that 
was when Wall Street men were mak- 
ing money—who considered life insur- 
ance a joke. He never failed to take 
advantage of an opportunity to poke fun 
at life insurance and to poke fun at me 
on account of my being in the business 
of life insurance. I never answered at 
all. I let him get away with eyerything. 
One day we were taking lunch together 
in New York. It happened to be three 
months after a very important business 
man who was a friend of his had died. 
I said, “Did you notice what happened 
to that man’s estate?” 

He did not say a word for five min- 
utes. Then he turned around and said, 
Yes, it needed cash.” Then he turned 
around again and looked out of the 
window for five minutes, and: when he 
turned around to look at me again he 
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said, “How much would it cost me to 
carry $1,000,000 of insurance?” 

I gave him an offhand figure, because 
I never have been able to carry these 
life insurance figures in my mind. 

He said, then, “How long will it take 
to get that million dollars of insurance?” 

I said, “How soon can you take the 
examination?” 

He said, “Send your doctors around 
tomorrow.” 

That was all there was to it. I am 
sure anyone in the life insurance busi- 
ness could have done that just as well 
as I did if he had the acquaintance of 
the man, the confidence of the man. All 
he would have to do would be to answer 
the one question. 

That brought up something to him 
that made him see that life insurance 
would have been just what this man 
needed at the time he died, for his es- 
tate. 


Anticipated Prospect’s 
Need for More Insurance 


There was another case that I had 
that was particularly interesting to me 
because it brought in my family to a 
certain extent. Mrs. Albright has al- 
ways been, and is today, as much in- 
terested in what I do in life insurance 
as I have been myself—probably more 
keenly interested. She knew that I had 
just come back from Cleveland. I told 
her that I had written a man whom 
both of us knew well, and everything 
was all right. A few days later I said, 
“I am going to Cleveland,’ and she 
said, “Why? You were in Cleveland 
just a few days ago. You ought not be 
back to Cleveland for a month.” 

“Well,” I said, “I will tell you how 
it is. This man took out a good-sized 
line of insurance, but it seems that I 
did not explain it to him properly. He 
wasn’t exactly sold on it. I got a tele- 
gram from him telling me something 
about it that indicated that he wanted 
more information about it. He thought 
that he had applied for too much in- 
surance, but he doesn’t understand that 
proposition, and when I see him this 
time he will be so well sold that he will 
want more instead of less.” 

So I went back to Cleveland, and this 
man called me down to his office. He 
is just the type of prospect that I enjoy 
talking to, because when he started in 
I knew that he was going to take about 
two or three hours. 

He did another thing that I appre- 
ciate very much, and that is, he was will- 
ing to talk. He was willing to ask ques- 
tions. If I find a man who is willing to 
talk and willing to ask questions I say 
just as little as possible. I let him do it 
all himself, because when a man sells 
himself on a proposition he is much bet- 
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Canada Life Assets 


The Canada Life has on deposit in the United 
States, for the benefit of its United States pol- 
icyholders, deposits in excess of the reserves 
required to cover all liabilities, invested in well 
selected and widely diversified securities as 
follows: 


Diversification - United States Assets 


Cash, Government, Government Guaranteed and 

Municipal Bonds 

Electric Light & Power Companies’ Bonds...... 

Telephone Companies’ Bonds..................+ 

Other Utility Companies’ (Gas & Water) Bonds. .89 
1 


Company’s Total Assets over $226,000,000 
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45 Years in the United States 
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The FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE 


invites those attending the National Conven- 
tion to visit the Home Office of the 
Company when passing through Chicago. 


The FEDERAL LIFE of CHICAGO issues a 


LIFE— ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
DEFERRED INSTALLMENT — GROUP 


Agency Opportunities for Qualified Managers 


Over $40,000,000 paid to policyholders and their 
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ONE LA SALLE STREET—An address of prestige, where the standard of 
service and the character of the occupancy fully comport with the dignity 


and impressiveness of the building. 
L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents. 
One La Salle Street, Chicago 
Telephone Randolph 7747 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Mass. 


One La Salle Street Bldg. Chicago, ll. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM M. HOUZE 


GENERAL AGENTS 


One La Salle St. Bldg. 
Telephone: Randolph 9336 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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INIGENCIES LOCATED IN 
Life Insurance Center OF CHICAGO 


NE LaSalle Street is truly the Life Insurance 
$ Center of Chicago. More life insurance 
yganizations are located in this modern, up-to- 
late building easily accessible at LaSalle and 
adison Streets, than in any one other building 

any Bi the city. 


> ll, ee General Agents and managers with offices at 
One LaSalle Street whose names appear here 
ave unequalled facilities for handling all life’ insur- 
ince business. Brokers will find prompt and un- 
sual service on brokerage business at these offices. 
en who desire to become Life Underwriters and 
onnect with well established organizations that 
ran@mgive helpful aid will find an opportunity awaits 


hem. 


or ere are some of the most progressive and mod- 
em producing organizations offering the finest 
service on life insurance to be found anywhere in 


the country. 








FREEMAN J. WOOD 
GENERAL AGENT 





Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Co. 


18th Floor 
One North LaSalle Street 


Telephone Central 1393 
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BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inc. 1851 


BYRON C. HOWES 


General Agent for Illinois 


One La Salle Street Bldg., Chicago 
Phone Randolph 2224 


An agency with a soul—permeated with an atmosphere of 
congentality and the will to do. 
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rooney cage bs Marc A. LAw 
aie . . . The company GENERAL AGENT 
has been aptly described as "pro- 
gressively conservative." 
Se 
A safe and profitable company 
or 
pr NATIONAL LIFE 
mplete equipment for educat- 
ing — assisting brokers and INSURANCE COMPANY 
oo MONTPELIER, VT. 
SAMUEL T. CHASE < 
ORGANIZATION 
General Agents Telephone Central 2500 
The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford 1835 One North La Salle St. 
901 One LaSalle Building Central 5703 
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STUMES & LOEB 


GENERAL AGENTS 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Suite 1525 


One La Salle Street Building, Chicago, Il. 
Telephone Randolph 0560 


An Agency Especially Equipped to Educate and 
Develop Steady Producers 
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ter sold than any other man can sell him. 

So he did, and finally he got up, after 
we had been talking for about two hours, 
and he said, “We made just one mis- 
take. We should have applied for more 
insurance.” 

I took out the policy and I said: 
“There it is. I thought so, too.” 

He looked at the policy and _ said, 
“Well, I’ll be damned!” 


Didn’t Want Insurance but 
Found It Fitted His Needs 


I had another case—a man who espe- 
cially liked@ to make his own decisions. 
He thought so much of his own deci- 
sions that he didn’t want anybody else 
to make his decisions for him. 

I put up a proposition to him that in- 
volved a life income for his wife, of 
whom he was very fond, and for his 
daughter. He had only one daughter. 
This proposition would give his wife an 
income so long as she lived, no matter 
what might happen to him or anything 
else that he might happen to leave. He 
pretended to be a little interested, but 
finally cooled off and said, “No, that 
wouldn’t interest me. I can take care of 
my own money. I can make provision 
for my family without the help of the 
insurance companies.” 


Takes Year to Make Up 
Mind About Policy 


Well, that was ali there was to it. 
About a year later I met him one day 
and he came up to me and said, “Now, 
I am not interested in life insurance. I 
don’t need it and I don’t want it, but 
what I would like is something that 
would be entirely separate and indepen- 
dent from my own estate, that would 
give my wife and daughter an income 
as long as they live’—and he described 
exactly the policy that I had presented 
to him a year before. 

So I said, “All right, I think we can 
fix that up. Let me study that for a few 
days and I will tell you about it.” 
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MARIANO PESQUERA 
for Persistency 


Member Million Dollar 
Round Table 


Pres. Master Producers Club 


The Bankers National 
Life Insurance Co. 
for Service to Policyholders 
$66,701,189.00 in force 
August 31, 1934 
Jersey City, N. J. 














Technique of Selling the 


Trusteeship 


Program Given 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


this man’s financial affairs upon his 
death. To work out a series of benefi- 
ciary clauses on his life insurance estate 
without regard to his other assets and 
liabilities is only doing a half-way job. 
Recognition should be given as well to 
possible inheritance and other indirect 
sources of funds. To do this job as I 
intend it shall be done, I must have 
his complete confidence. 

The trust relationship must be such 
between the two of us that he freely 
gives this desired background with full 
conviction that such information will 
remain as inviolate as under the most 
cherished fiduciary relationship. With 
this attitude definitely established be- 
tween us, I start obtaining this infor- 
mation. It is slowly developed in ac- 
cordance with a well-thought out plan. 
I want his name in full and his date of 
birth, his wife’s name in full and her 
date of birth, the names in full of his 
three children and their dates of birth. 
I want the approximate ages of his own 
mother and father and his wife’s mother 
and father with their approximate net 
worth. This last information is desir- 
able either to establish a possibility of 
future dependency or better still, a possible 
source of future income either to the 
insured and his wife or to the children. 
With this, we have completed the first 
phase of the questionnaire—his family 
picture. We then turn to the matter of 
his present life insurance estate. Through 
previous instructions, he has already as- 
sembled his policies and we go through 
them from the standpoint of bringing to 
light the information that I must have 
in the work that I’m to do. 


Makes Complete Analysis 
of the Various Policies 


I take each of his policies in respect 
to date of issuance, and set forth just 
below the family picture the company, 
policy number, amount of principal 
sum, kind of policy, date of issue, age 
at issue, what disability and double in- 
demnity provisions it carries, amount of 
premium, when payable, the amount of 
loan, if any, the present beneficiaries 
and any other notes that have a bear- 
ing on this case. I then am in posses- 
sion of a complete knowledge of his 
present insurance. 

Then we turn to his present assets 
and liabilities in addition to his life in- 
surance. Under his known liabilities, we 
note in a column the amount of his 
income tax, his personal and property 
taxes for the current year, amount of 
his notes to his bank, if any, amount of 
his obligations to individuals, if any, 
amount of possible outstanding current 
bills that would be due and payable if 
he died tomorrow, a proper allowance 
for hospital expenses, a further item for 
funeral expenses, an allowance for state 
and federal taxes and administration 
costs, if he falls within that grouping, 
and the amount of outstanding mort- 
gage against his house if he happens to 
be a home owner. Then, under the as- 
sets column, we determine the approxi- 
mate amount of cash in his checking 
and savings account; net value of his 
present bond holdings and the income 
they are producing; a conservative state- 
ment of his stock holdings; a conserva- 
tive valuation of his home and just what 
the mortgage situation is and what he 
has in mind for his wife in that respect 
in case of death; value of his business, 
with a pretty complete statement as to 
the nature of his position in relation to 
that business and what his wife and 
family could expect in case he died; a 
statement of other real estate with their 
valuations and any other possible assets 
that might come within the general 
classifications and last of all, the total 
of his net life insurance. 





We have about as complete a picture 











as it is possible to acquire of this man’s 
obligations and means of fulfilling what- 
ever objectives he might have. We are 
now ready to get down to basic figures 
as to how far all of these net assets are 
going to go toward clearing away the 
immediate liabilities and providing the 
program of a trusteed income that his 
wife and children will look to as their 
safeguard. 


Understands What His 
Net Assets Would Do 


I have no intention of going into a 
detailed discussion as to how any such 
program of trusteeship should be worked 
out. Each statement of facts will re- 
quire its own specific treatment. Your 
own home offices are in a much better 
position to provide the necessary back- 
ground for this part of the work than 
time alone would allow me. Applying 
his total net assets to each of the set- 
tlement provisions step by step, or to 
various combinations of these optional 
provisions and enlarging this discussion 
with information on emergency with- 
drawal funds and possible named trus- 
tees for minor children, gives him his 
first clear picture of a soundly drawn 
trusteed program. He understands for 
the first time just what would be ac- 
complished by his net assets. Not only 
that, but that night when he presents the 
complete analysis chart to his wife, for 
her approval of his intentions, she, as 
never before, sees an honest and clear 
picture of her safeguards. 


Originator of Plan Must 
Supervise Job to Finish 


At our next interview which is very 
brief I take his final instructions and 
prepare to carry them out. When I en- 
ter into this effort, I do so on only 
one basis: that I assume full respon- 
sibility for all companies that enter into 
his life insurance picture. No job such 
as this, with all of its varied complica- 
tions, can ever be properly syncronized 
and brought to its proper consumma- 
tion without its being completely super- 
vised from start to finish by the orig- 
inator of the plan itself. In this regard 
I’ve always found that companies every- 
where respond with unlimited coopera- 
tion when they know that the ethics of 
the man and the purpose behind his ef- 
forts are toward the best interests of 
their policyholder. From then on to the 
day that the trusteed program is re- 
turned, completed, it is simply a matter 
of detail, and brings me now to what- 
ever contribution I can make to this 
assemblage. 

By the completion of a sound under- 
writing effort, devoid of any ulterior 
motive, I have brought a contact closer 
to me than by anything else I could 
have done. 

More important, however, by working 


‘on a well-thought out plan of action, we 


have caused this man to set down a 
clear and unexaggerated picture of his 
own worth. In former years this would 
have been impossible. In working out 
this financial statement I find a delight- 
ful honesty about most individuals to- 
day—a complete freedom from the false 
and exaggerated sense of wealth which 
dominated most of us but a few years 
ago. 
Chart Gives Checkup 

on Future Changes 


From now on it’s going to be a mat- 
ter of growth, and in years to come 
never can he put you off as he did us 
all so many times in past years with the 
supposedly wonderful estate that he had 
created for his family. You know what 
he has today and his only source of 
marked improvement that would war- 
rant this statement is by inheritance or 
an astounding development in his busi- 








ness. Your chart gives you an excellen; 
check against both sources. Even mon 
important, the lapse of three or {oy 
years will very properly justify reco. 
sideration of his trust provisions, 4 
that time you can take this chart 
him, show him why his 1934 progray 
was formulated as it was, determine th 
changes that have taken place in th 
intervening years and be in the sounq. 
est sort of a position to build eve 
closer to him as the years progress, 
As to the by-products flowing out ¢ 
this sort of unselfish constructive effor, 
Knowledge of the wife’s birthday might 
be a motivating point for some sort of, 
protective safeguard to himself in th 
future. There are three childrens 
birthdays which inform us as to whe 
they present an insurable interest in the 
eyes of our company. Both of thes 
items increase your effectiveness with 
this contact. The information of the 
husband’s mother and father or th 
wife’s mother and father might either 
show a need for protection to safeguard 
possible dependency—or even better~ 
the facts might bring to light that there 
are one or two possible sources of ap. 
nuity business that are waiting to be 
looked after. The sort of service that 
you have just completed for him woul 
certainly encourage his helpfulness jy 
this regard. The second part of the 
chart might show that he has a fairly 
sizable amount of existing loans and 
they again should be bulwarked so that 
the family will receive at least his full 
principal sum coverage. Information on 
his indebtedness to his bank or to a 
individual might suggest a further need, 
Mortgage coverage enters into consit- 
eration as well as indirect action per 
taining to his business interests if his 
position in that regard is of sufficient 
importance to so justify. 


Job Should Be Done 
in a Therough Manner 


Don’t start on this program unless 
you're willing to give the time that it 
takes to do a full and complete job 
without any ulterior motive other than 
possible future results that might re 
dound to you for present, intelligent and 
constructive effort. 

Don’t start working out a lot of in 
volved trustee provisions for people with 
limited amounts of coverage. They cat 
justly be provided for by some of the} 
more simple safeguards. 

Remember that there are definite in 
stances where the splendid cooperative) 
services of your local trust companies 
are the only solution to the particular 
and peculiar problems that: might be 
brought out by your analysis. You 
should be the medium of contact in 
these instances. . 

It should be your ultimate objective 
that when this trusteed program 3 
finally completed that every effort 3 
made to see that he recognizes the in- 
portance of having his will drawn by 3 
lawyer so that the residue of his estate 
possesses like safeguards. : 

And finally, ‘remember that _ this 
scheme takes plenty of time and thought 
and unless you're willing to put in4 
whole lot more hours than you're doing 
now, at least until you get this program 
under way, you might just as well save 
yourself an enormous amount of grie! 
at the start. 

However, with this background, or the 
determination to acquire it, with aware 
ness of present opportunity for cot 
structive activity, with willingness t? 
pay the price in time, effort and thought 
to make this effective, you can entef 
into such a program with good odds to 
ward your success. Clinging steadily t0 
the basic principle of a job to be di: 
vorced from ulterior motive and with 
complete realization that all efforts must 
be, not for a day but for the full spat 
of your career, you'll find that this pro 
gram of planning not only brings you 4 
steadily increasing graph of yearly pro 
duction but will make you a much more 
effective instrument in the changing 


scheme of national and community 


thought. 
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Why People Buy Insurance Told 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 





b it d 
buy life insurance because it does 
sre which they want done, and 
hecause they know that life insurance 
can be depended on to do it. And J 
believe that we can find in that gen- 
eral reason for buying life insurance, 
an excellent guide to our own proper 
preparation for the job of selling it. | 

| don’t think we need to take time 
now to discuss the many things that 
iif insurance will do, other than to sug- 
gest the importance of learning, if pos- 
sible, which of those things your pros- 
ect might be interested in having done. 
And I think you will agree with a very 
successful producer who once said to 
me, “I’d rather know a man’s need than 
his name, any day. I can always ask 
what his name is when I start to fill 
out the application.” But I feel we 
should give very serious consideration 
fo the problem of convincing the pros- 
pect that life insurance can be de- 
pended on to take care of his needs, and 
to do the things he wants done, a little 
better than some other plans. I’ve al- 
ways found that the best way to prove 
that any device will work is to show 
how it works. And the more simple 
you can make it appear, the more won- 
derful you can make it seem. 


Discovers Brand New 
Wonder of Life Insurance 


I've just discovered something which 
to me is a brand new wonder of life 
insurance, and I made the discovery 
while trying to simplify my own con- 
ception of it. I was trying to explain 
the method of calculating the premium 
rate for a 34% percent whole life policy, 
to an agent who was studying for his 
C.L. U. exams. He just couldn’t seem 
to master that part of the calculation 
which involves the present value of fu- 
ture premiums and claim payments, dis- 
counted at 3%4 percent, so I suggested 
that we cut out the 3% percent, and 
proceeded to show him how a premium 
would be calculated if there were no 
interest involved. 

I explained that our problem was to 
calculate a level or fixed annual pre- 
mium for a rising annual cost, and that 
the calculation must therefore cover the 
entire period which the policy covered. 
I then went on to show him that we 
know from the mortality table how many 
people are going to die each year, and 
how many are going to survive to pay 
premiums. And so, knowing how much 
money we are going to pay out over 
the entire period, and how many pre- 
miums we are going to collect over the 
same period, we simply divide the for- 
mer by the latter to determine the an- 
nual premium. When I asked him if 
he understood it, he replied: “Yes, and 
what’s more, I understand the interest 
part now.” 


Increases Effectiveness 
of the Premium Dollar 


But here’s where the brand new won- 
der comes in. The basic annual rate 
for a 3% percent whole life policy at 
age 35 is $19.91. The basic annual rate 
for that same policy with no interest 
tate involved would be $30.97. Let’s 
see what that means. It means that 
$30.97 is the real basic annual cost, and 
that the 334 percent compound interest 
element provides for $11.06 or 35 per- 
cent of this cost, thereby reducing the 
Policyholder’s load to 65 percent. It 
Means that the 3% percent compound 
Interest element which we have looked 
on in the past as something of interest 
only to actuaries, actually increases the 
effectiveness of the premium dollar in 
that particular policy by 55 percent, for 
I it were not for this element of com- 
Pound interest, the policyholder would 
have to pay $1.55 for every dollar which 
€ now pays. What a wonderful argu- 
Ment in favor of organized interested 
dollars and what a wonderful lesson in 
Organized interested efforts. 

For several years, I’ve been trying to 
nd the point at which education in life 


insurance should logically start. And 
I think I have found that logical start- 
ing point in the calculation of a life in- 
surance premium with the interest ele- 
ment eliminated. For here is a point 
from which the student can start with 
a simple understanding of the basic 
principles of life insurance which wilt 
enable him to interpret and understand 
anything he may learn about life in- 
surance from that point on. With this 
beginning, he will be able to interpret 
the compound interest element, not as 
an occasion for discounted present val- 
ves, but as a means of improving fu- 
ture values. 


Understand Relation of j 
Investment and Protection 


He will be able to learn and under- 
stand how the investment element en- 
ters into any permanent form of life in- 
surance and the part it plays in its re- 
lation to the protection element and to 
the contract as a whole. He will be 
able to understand how a man who 
buys any permanent form of life insur- 
ance is really building an estate for his 
own future if he lives, and is required 
to pay for only enough actual life in- 


tate for his dependents if he dies. And 
he will be able to understand why one 
policy fits a definite need better than 
another and will find himself qualified 
to sell plans, rather than policies. 


Getting Beyond Depth Is 
Due to Lack of Knowledge 


Unfortunately, there are still many 
men in this business who insist that 
“You don’t have to know that kind of 
stuff to sell life insurance.” Maybe 
these men can sell life insurance with- 
out a proper knowledge of what they 
are selling, but I wonder if they realize 
how many sales they lose because they 
are not prepared to give the prospect a 
more attractive picture of life insurance 
than the one he already has. I wish 
these men could see the many letters 
I receive from agents, asking for in- 
formation that might help them to re- 
trieve a sale which has been lost—in- 
formation which has already been made 
available to them and refused by them 
because they didn’t realize the need of 
it until it was too late. I wish they 
could realize how many sales ideas are 
offered to them which they don’t dare 
to use because they’re afraid of getting 
out beyond their depth in an interview. 


Got Information Too 
Late to Make the Sale 


Let me give you just one actual ex- 
ample. Here’s an agent who is trying 
to deliver a policy at about the end of 
the 60 day period allowed for delivery. 
The prospect tells the agent that he 
isn’t going to take a policy with a 60 
day old date, and pay for two months’ 
insurance which he isn’t getting. In 
the meantime, his age has changed, and 
he finally decides that since he has a 
whole year ahead of him before his 
age changes again, he’ll take the whole 
year to think it over. That agent should 
have been able to explain to that pros- 
pect that although he would be paying 
for two months’ insurance which he 
wasn’t getting, he would be receiving 
the benefit of two months’ interest 
which he wasn’t earning, and that his 
policy would therefore mature two 
months earlier, making it possible for 
him to receive two more monthly in- 
come checks than he would receive in 
connection with a policy of current date. 
But by the time we were able to get 
that information to the agent, it was 
too late. I’d hate to tell you how many 
times I am called on to explain that the 
policyholder who makes a policy loan 
is not paying 6 percent on his own 
money. We have already loaned his 
money to some one else at 6 percent, 
and he is borrowing some one else’s 
money and putting up his reserve as 





surance each year to complete that es- [ 


Don’t Bury Your Head 
in the sands 
of the Big Company 


It will pay you to investigate our liberal agency contract. 


For the agent who is capable, we have a “New Deal” con- 
tract that goes the second mile with the agent. 


We have 


A complete line of adult and juvenile policies. 

A very elastic family income rider paying the same commission 
as the policy to which it is attached. 

Ordinary and Twenty Payment Life on the $2.50 Monthly Plan, 
—a business getter in 1934. 

Training facilities and home office circularizing. 

Home office executives who understand Agents’ Problems and 
who are interested in their welfare. 


A MUTUAL 
Company 


In business 
since 1895 
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HERE’S 
PROOF' 


We have weekly reports from boys who were 
following the ORGANIZED SELLING PLAN 
before the bank and insurance moratorium last 
year—and who are still on the plan and still mak- 
ing reports. 

Their combined reports cover a period of over 
3,500 weeks—equivalent to watching one man’s 
work more than 70 years. 

For the full period, 70 years, they show 
15 7/10% sales. 

For the period from March 1 to May 30, 1933 
—the percent of sales for these same men was 
13 7/10%. 

A PLAN THAT WILL DO BUSINESS 
DURING A PERIOD SUCH AS MARCH- 
APRIL-MAY 1933—about as well as at other 
times—must have something in it worth investi- 
gating. 





Interested? Then write— 
Harold J. Cummings, Vice-president, 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


SAINT PAUL 
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security. And we've got to charge in- 
terest because we have guaranteed him 
a minimum return on his money over a 
long period of years. 

A manager once asked me if I didn’t 
think it was possible for an agent to 
know too much about life insurance. 
I told him it was possible for an agent 
to talk too much about it, but that it 
was impossible for him to know too 
much about it. Can’t we agree that an 
agent should know enough about what 
life insurance does and how it does it, 
to be able to describe it and to answer 
any questions or criticisms the prospect 
might offer, in terms of things which 
the prospect already understands and 
approves? With a fund of knowledge 
of that sort in the background, ready 
to use when it is needed, an agent 
doesn’t have to be afraid that any pros- 
pect is too big for him to interview, 
and he can devote a free and unwor- 
ried mind to the job of making his 
prospect want what he is selling. 

I realize that sometimes a prospect 
will raise some question concerning life 
insurance with the deliberate purpose 
of avoiding the purchase of it. Hav- 
ing in mind the fact that no bridge is 
safe to the man who doesn’t want to 
cross, I wonder, for instance, how much 
time we have wasted, trying to con- 
vince prospects that life insurance is 
safe, when we haven’t yet made them 
realize that their families are not safe 
without it. In the face of such a pros- 
pect, we’ve got to increase his faith by 
increasing his desire, and I offer this 
idea which has been used effectively. 


Plans That Have Worked 
in Convincing Prospects 


“Mr. Prospect, are you willing to 
agree that if you were to die tonight, 
your family would be safer with life in- 
surance than they are without it? And 
are you willing to admit that you are 
more worried about the safety. of your 
family than you are about the safety of 
your dollars? Because if you are, you 
have reached a point at which you've 
got to risk either your family or your 
money. And realizing that you have 
reached that point, don’t you also real- 
ize that you have already had ample 
proof that life insurance is safe and that 
my company is a safe company in which 
to buy it?” 

Sometimes a prospect will refuse to 
listen to reasonable persuasion, assum- 
ing the attitude that any attempt on 
your part to sell him is a signal for 
him to act like a man in a contest of 
some sort. Here’s an idea that has been 
used effectively with that type of pros- 
pect. 


Sale Is Contest Between 
Prospect’s Two Selves 


“Mr. Prospect, I’m afraid I’ve given 
you the impression that this is a contest 
between you and me. As a matter of 
fact, it’s a contest between your two 
selves. One is the self that thinks of 
the premium and of the things you will 
have to go without in order to pay it. 
The other is the self that thinks of the 
insurance and of the things your family 
may have to go without if you don’t 
buy it. So let’s have a real contest. 
Just put down on a sheet of paper the 
income your family would have to live 
on if you were to die tonight, and under 
that, list the things they would have to 
go without. Then put down the income 
they would really need, and under that, 
list the things you would have to go 
without in order to provide that®income 
for them. Then let your two selves 
fight it out and see if your better self 
isn’t really the better man after all.” 


Buy More for Families 
and Hang on to It Better 


Perhaps you’ve noticed that my pros- 
pects have a habit of dying tonight. 
Perhaps you think we should appeal to 
the desire to live long and enjoy an old 
age income. Well, I’m just as willing to 
let them live as you are, after we have 
first made life worth while. Besides, I 
realize that men who buy protection for 
their families will buy more of it and 
hold on to it longer than men who buy 


protection for themselves with the fam- 
ily part as an incidental feature. Fur- 
thermore, the man who is interested in 
old age income has too much time to 
think it over before he buys, but the 
man who may die tonight must think 
fast. I don’t like the thought of death 
any more than you do, or the prospect 
does, but I know how wonderful it feels, 
when death sneaks up close to you, to 
be able to look it in the face and laugh 
at it, and say to it, “I know that you 
don’t play fair, and that’s why I cheated 
you before you had a chance to cheat 
me.’ 

Wars aren’t won by men who simply 
love their country. Wars are won by 
men who hate the enemies of the coun- 
try they love. And by that same token, 
men don’t buy life insurance simply be- 
cause they love their families and be- 
cause they want to see them protected. 
They buy life insurance because they 


Local Officers Confer on 


Methods of 


over the period devoted to “proven plans 
for membership maintenance and _in- 
crease.” The speaker was J. Hawly 
Wilson of Peoria, Ill. In that city the 
membership committee is divided into 
groups with a major in charge of each. 
Blank checks dated Jan. 1 are placed 
in the hands of the committeemen as a 
psychological stunt in the effort to com- 
plete the roster as soon after the first of 
the year as possible. The big member- 
ship effort is between Christmas and 
New Year’s. In order to round up the 
stragglers an advertisement is inserted 
in the newspapers containing the names 
of all members. A few days before pub- 
lication copy of the advertisement is 
posted on the bulletin board of all agen- 
cies with the result that the stragglers 
sign up so that they can be included in 
the copy. 

The results more than pay for the ex- 
pense of the advertising. Peoria makes 
a great effort to be one of the first as- 
sociations to complete its roster after 
the first of the year. A booklet is dis- 
tributed entitled “We dare you to read 
this and not belong.” 

The cooperation of the Metropolitan 
Life and Prudential has been obtained 
and nearly half of the membership of 
the Peoria association consists of repre- 
sentatives of those two giant institu- 
tions. 


Get Prospects From 
State Insurance Department 


A prospect file is maintained. About 
the middle of November each year there 
is obtained from the Illinois insurance 
department a list of agents licensed 
within a radius of 25 miles of Peoria. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Wilson 
said 85 percent of the dues are collected 
annually, the cost being $10. A mem- 
ber paying semi-annually is charged $12. 
One of the men from Omaha said his 
association is planning to assess penal- 
ties for instalment payments. } 

A. W. Hogue, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, Dallas, explained the salary deduc- 
tion plan used in his city. There mem- 
bership dues may be deducted from 
agency accounts, where the manager has 
the authority to make deductions. 
Names of members are published in a 
display advertisement and an emblem is 
worn by members. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Wilson 
said men are given courtesy cards which 
entitle them to the privileges of mem- 
bership for six months. Then they are 
solicited to become members. 


Use Selling Methods 
in Securing Members 


John Witherspoon, Jr., Nashville, said 
that agents are solicited to join with the 
same earnestness as persons are soli- 
cited to buy life insurance. A three- 
letter plan followed by a personal call 
is used. In Nashville, he said, mem- 





hate the thought of dying and leaving 
them unprotected. So you see, I’m not 
suggesting that we make our prospect 
fear death. I’m suggesting that we make 
him hate it. 


Can Find Actuarially 
Sound Gospel of Life 


I think we can carry that idea beyond 
our job of selling and into the bigger 
job of living. I believe that in the sim- 
ple, practical and actuarially sound gos- 
pel of life insurance we can find a sim- 
ple, practical and actuarially sound 
gospel of life—a gospel based on the be- 
lief that our own ultimate happiness and 
well-being can best be secured by first 
making secure the happiness and well- 
being of others. If you want me to be 
specific, I mean that I can’t see the 
slightest bit of difference between a 10 
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bers wear badges, giving their names 


year endowment and a 10 commandment 
endowment from a practical viewpoint. 


Organization 


and company representation at the 
meeting. Practically all those in the 
audience jotted down a memorandum 
on this point and it is likely that this 
practice will now become universal. 

One of the Philadelphia men ex- 
plained the membership efforts in that 
city. During July and August the vice- 
president and executive secretary made 
a survey of membership possibilities 
and then a campaign was launched un- 
der a committee of 30. Red and white 
tickets are used at the meeting, white 
for members and red for non-members 
and delinquents. 

The final speaker at this session was 
V. T. Motschenbacher, Sun Life, New 
Orleans. Until recently the New Or- 
leans association was lifeless he said. 
It had only 66 members. Now it has a 
membership of 340 and is still grow- 
ing. Some of the leaders got together 
and decided either to have a real or- 
ganization or none at all. The decision 
was to have a real organization. Ac- 
cordingly responsibility was placed upon 
the managers and general agents. The 
objective was to bring into the associa- 
tion every worth while agent. 

He emphasized the importance of 
staging strong programs if the mem- 
bership is to be maintained. The as- 
sociation is not satisfied to have as a 
speaker any agency vice-president who 
happens to be in town. They demand 
speakers who have a real message and 
know how to put it across. At the 
meeting, expensive luncheons are avoided 
and a meal costing only 30 or 40 cents, 
including sandwich, salad and coffee is 
set out. Only about 15 minutes is al- 
lowed for eating and afterwards the 
speaking program is started without 
preliminaries or ceremony. 


Hemingway Presides at 
Finance and Budget Session 


Lee D. Hemingway of Pittsburgh, 
president of the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion, presiding over the discussion on 
“Local Association Budget and Fi- 
nance,” said his city has had its 57 va- 
rieties of troubles on finances but the 
adoption of a budget plan had solved 
them. E. A. Crane of Indianapolis was 
introduced as a man who had brought 
his association up from a $700 deficit 
to $400 ahead in his year as presi- 
dent. On the question of dues he said 
members should pay a fair price for what 
they get. An association’s finances are 
inseparably connected with all of its ac- 
tivities. The budget must be worked 
out in accordance with the income. He 
outlined some of the details of the bud- 
get under which his association is op- 
erating. 

The Indianapolis association doesn’t 
believe in paying its speakers, but is 
entirely willing to pay necessary ex- 
penses. He predicted that such expense 


through the national association speak 
er’s bureau. 1 

It was brought out that most of the 
larger associations have a different ta 
for managers or general agents, but thy 
schemes vary in different places, Th 
importance of having a surplus or a 
serve fund was emphasized and the ey 
periences of two or three associations 4 
that connection were described. 4, 
danger of collecting dues on a wl 
terly basis was brought out from 4, 
experience of the Columbus associatig, 


About 20 Associations 
Remunerate Secretaries 


The question of including the Price 
of luncheons in dues was brought 1 
The experience of one or two associ, 
tions in that connection was Presented, 
after which Managing Director Hul 
said he knew of eight or ten associatio 
formerly operating on that plan, whig 
had discontinued it and he did not knoy 
of any that are still using it. The que. 
tion of how many associations pay sg. 
retaries was raised and a show of han( 
indicated that about 20 of those repr. 
sented do make some financial allowang 
to their secretaries, although not all ¢ 
them by any means employ full tin 
men, 

Both the chairman and the speaker o 
“Educational Plans of Local Associ. 
tions,” were missing. J. A. Pino o 
Lansing, Mich, who was to have pr. 
sided, was at the convention but not 4 
this session. Lara P. Good of Sa 
Diego, chairman of the national asy. 
ciation’s educational committee, was to 
have led the discussion but at the lay 
minute decided not to attend the cor 
vention because of the fact that he hai 
been selected as chairman of the char 
ities drive in his city and felt that 
ought to carry on that work. 

L. D. Fowler of Cincinnati substituted 
for him and told something of the work 
carried on by the association there it 
the education both of agents and th 
public. In connection with the regulz 
meetings he emphasized that the asso 
ciation never picks the speaker and a: 
lows him to select his subject but picks 
the subject and then selects the ma 
best qualified to talk on it. He told d 
the arrangement made with the Un: 
versity of Cincinnati for drawing up a 
insurance course with the cooperatio 
of the local leaders, which could b 
given under the auspices of the ui: 
versity by a manager or general agent 
in his own agency and suggested thi 
this plan offers a great opportunity in 
any city where there is a college or 
university. 


Provide Window for 
Life Insurance Displays 


In connection with the education od 
the public, he said that the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company of Cincit- 
nati, which was represented on Thurs 
day’s program by W. A. Stark, its vice 
president and trust officer, had offered 
the association the use of a window fot 
displaying the message of life insurance 
With the assistance of publicity expert 
a series of displays were worked ott, 
each hooked up with some phase of tit 
community’s life, such as the telephost 
company and the fire department, show 
ing that it furnished protection for tht 
city and that life insurance offers pf 
tection for the individual. On these two 
displays, for example, letters were set! 
out to firemen and telephone compaty 
employes, calling their attention to tt 
display as being of especial interest 1 
them. : 

H. E. Nyhart said a questionnait 
containing some 25 subjects was sent! 
members of the Indianapolis associatiol 
they being requested to indicate the t 
subjects which they would like partic 
larly to have discussed. From the 
plies, the ten most popular subject 
were selected and a ten-weeks’ sch0 
was started. Three of the sessions wet 
held in December and a member We 
not eligible to attend the other seve! 
until his dues had ben paid. About 27! 
were enrolled in the course. 

C. W. Stillson of Youngstown, 0: 








can be reduced by routing speakers 





said arrangements were made with 
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focal university to give a series of 32 
jectures, the charge being $25. The 
of thm course led to the C. L. U. examination 
“MB ad the college gave four hours credit 
for this work towards an A.B. degree. 
This year the college has taken over this 
activity itself. An insurance library is 
the exam being established in the college. 

i Joy Luidens, secretary Chicago asso- 
cation, told of the educational work in 
that city including the life trust insti- 
tute which 1s conducted over a period 
of 12 weeks, the charge being $25 and 
the speakers being lawyers, instructors 
and informed insurance men. Then there 
is the life trust. seminar for graduates of 
the life trust institute. The C. L. U. 
courses were Originally under the wing 
of the Chicago association but are now 
conducted at Northwestern university. 
The association maintains an up-to-date 
jbrary. The members may borrow 
hooks by making a deposit of $1. 

One of the Cleveland men told of the 
public speaking class conducted there. 
The class is limited to 20. 

0. Sam Cummings asked for a show 
of hands as to those associations which 
gonsor C. L. U. courses. Eighteen in- 
dicated that they did so. 

Gerard Brown, Penn Mutual, Chi- 
ago, suggested the national association 
prepare two or three standardized study 
curses that could be used by the 
gnaller associations. 


Methods of Promoting 
Attendance Are Reviewed 


The final period was devoted to meth- 
ods of promoting attendance at meet- 
ings, The leader was F. A. Lichten- 
berg of Columbus and the speaker was 
¢ hai MMB Herschel Stephan of the same city. Mr. 
chat MB Stephan told of work of the so-called 
iat le MM liason committee one of the purposes 
: of which is to see that the rate book 
ituted Hi man is properly represented in associ- 
Wor MM ation activity. The liason committee 
te Me consists of one member from each 
d the MB agency which has three members in the 
-gula MB association. The committee conducts 
4880 Mi membership work, collects delinquent 
id a MM dues and stimulates attendance at meet- 
pick: MMR ings. He told of the fall seminar con- 
mal Me ducted in Columbus. Four hotel rooms 
ld iM are set aside. Four topics are chosen 
Uni Mand four speakers provided. Each 
Up 20 BS speaker gives a 15 minute talk in each 
ratio. Zi room and then moves on to another 
id broom. After he leaves there is 15 
Ul i minutes discussion before a new speaker 
agell RS appears, 

tha HL. O. Schriver of Peoria said that se- 
ty | Mi curing attendance is primarily a matter 
¢ Of MR of organization. Members of the at- 
tendance committee are sent the same 
number of tickets that there are mem- 
bers in their particular group and there 
is virtually no variation in the attend- 
ance from month to month. 


nei: Ee Alternate Seating at 
hur fe Speakers’ Table Helps 


vice @ Miss Luidens said that the idea of 

Seating certain groups at the speakers’ 
table has helped promote attendance. 
One month it may be the newer man- 
agers and general agents, another time 
the leading producers, the board of di- 
tectors and so on. She also said every 
agency is called by telephone each 
month, not to ask whether any one is 
‘coming from that agency, but how 
many tables it wants to reserve. 

Mr. Cummings in summarizing the 
Points brought out on attendance em- 
phasized the group plan of fixing re- 
sponsibility for getting members out, 
the necessity for making bulletins of as- 
Sociation meetings attractive (stating in- 
tidentally that the average notice is 
about the worst piece of literature ever 
Sent out) and the value of attendance 
Prizes. “If we have an attendance com- 
mittee and get them to thinking,” he 
a, Plenty of good ways for stimu- 
ating attendance can be devised.” 




















































Record of G. H. Young 


“90 G. H. Young, supervisor in the Victor 
: M 

of tamm home office general agency 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, who 
8 chairman of the C. L. U. committee, 
















Chairman Smith’s Career 
Shows That System Pays 











Caleb R. Smith of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
district manager and one of the leading 
producers of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
is the chairman elected for the Million 
Dollar Round Table at the 1935 conven- 
tion of the National association. In ad- 
dition to being an outstanding producer 
he is able to explain with great facility 
and clarity just how he accomplishes his 
results. Mr. Smith made a hit at the 
San Francisco meeting of the National 
association in 1932. 

He started with the Massachusetts 
Mutual in 1913, working on a hit and 
miss plan and writing from $200,000 to 
$500,000 each year up until 1920. Ann 
Arbor has a population of about 20,000, 
of which about 8,000 at the time were 
students of the University of Michigan. 


Starts Out to Really 
Write Life Insurance 


In 1920, using the simple sales talk 
which he had worked out in the preced- 
ing seven years, and a systematic work 
program, he started out really to write 
life insurance and in the next five years 
placed $3,000,000. This set a quota of 
$600,000 annually or $12,000 weekly, 
which he maintained for four years. 

Mr. Smith said at the end of that 
time he thought he should increase his 
quota and instead of completing a five- 
year program which he had set for him- 
self, he raised his sights in 1924 to $20,- 
000 a week, which was aimed at annual 
production of $1,000,000. He hit the 
bull’s eye and from 1920 to 1932 has 
written more than 1,800 applications 
with average policy over $7,000. 

He has had an extremely large pro- 
portion of applications paid for through- 
out his life insurance experience, and 
for the last ten years has maintained a 
spotless record of cash with every ap- 
plication and 100 percent delivery, re- 
gardless of whether the company issued 
the type of policy applied for or some- 
thing else. 


Milwaukee Staff of Great 
Northern Life Is Honored 


The Great Northern Life gave a din- 
ner in Milwaukee Wednesday night to 
honor the Milwaukee agency for its pro- 
duction record, which is the greatest in 
its history, either before or since the de- 
pression. Present from the home office 
were President H. G. Royer, Vice- 
Presidents John A. Sullivan and John 
Patterson, Secretary C. O. Pauley and 
E. P. Oertel, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent. There were 46 in attendance, in- 
cluding all the Wisconsin district and 
general agents and the members of the 
Milwaukee agency, with their wives. A. 
H. Tetting, Milwaukee general agent, 
was toastmaster. 


Only About 20 Canadians 
Attended the Convention 








In view of the fact that this was the 
international convention, the attendance 
from Canada was rather disappointing, 
with only about 20 on hand from the 
Dominion, although the Canadian asso- 
ciation had given the convention plans 
an unusual amount of publicity and had 
made especial efforts to secure a good 
attendance at the meeting. President A. 
D. Anderson, A. Gordon Nairn, field 
supervisor, L. W. Dunstall, his assistant, 
represented the official family of the 
Canadian association. 
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was one of the first Milwaukee life in- 
surance men to receive the C. L. U. de- 
gree. Last sumer he likewise passed the 





Omega of Security? 


atrong ratio to Habilities. 





THE CORNERSTONE --- IS THAT ALL? 


HE wise man makes Life 

Insurance the Cornerstone— 
the basic element—of his estate-building plans. And the 
younger he is when laying this Cornerstone, the more keenly 
foresighted will he prove himself to have been. 


But is not Life Insurance something more than “The 
Cornerstone of Man’s Financial Structure”? Have not re- 
eent years established it as the Keystone also—the element 
which more than any other serves surely to brace and 
stabilize man’s ambitions and plans for the future? Is it 
not both the Cornerstone and the Keystone—the Alpha and 


Security has become the dominating requirement of in- 
surance buyers. This company meets such requirement with 
ample Assets, conservatively invested, of exceptionally 


The Life Insurance Company 


me en of Virginia 
Bradford RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
President 
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Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 


«37 Years A Public Servant’’ 


A Good Company to Represent 
Represent a Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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examination for the life insurance agency | 


management degree. He was the only 
Northwestern Mutual man to pass these 
examinations at the last session. 
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Keen Interest in Final Sessions 
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of first rank. Particular attention was 
paid to the address of President James 
Lee Loomis of the Connecticut Mutual 
“Life, who developed the idea that one 
of the underlying manifestations of life 
today is the handling of property on a 
trusteeship basis. 

In introducing J. J. McSweeney, 
chairman of the morning session, Presi- 
dent C. Vivian Anderson, recalled that 
five years ago Mr. McSweeney was 
chairman of the international commit- 
tee at the Toronto convention. Mr. 
McSweeney expressed appreciation in 
behalf of the Canadian contingent for 
the entertainment provided Thursday 
afternoon, by the Milwaukee hosts. 
“They treated us well,” he said and 
then added, “and treated us often.” The 
first speaker was Theodore M. Sim- 
mons, manager United States agencies 
Pan-American Life. Before launching 
into his formal address, Mr. Simmons 
congratulated the National association 
on the work it has done to eliminate re- 
bating and twisting. A third evil has 
developed, which should be tackled as 
strenuously, that being the practice of 
casting aspersions on the financial sta- 
bility and strength of life companies. 

He developed the idea that the insur- 
ance business can guarantee professional 
success if certain rules are followed. 
Among the rules cited by him were: Be 
a reasonable student of life insurance, 
develop the ability to “boss” yourself, 
and be “a pretty good sort of fellow.” 
In other words, he said, “unless you 
have a full quart of the milk of human 
kindness flowing through your veins, 
then you are in the wrong business.” 

N. B. McKibbin, general agent Do- 
minion of Canada General, Toronto, 
gave an exhaustive and at times some- 
what technical presentation of “Estate 
Analysis Selling,” listing the classes of 
prospects with whom such a selling 
presentation can be used, the technique 
to be followed and some of the argu- 
ments that can be applied. 


Trusteeship in Insurance 
Discussed by Loomis 


“Trusteeship in Life Insurance’ was 
the subject of James Lee Loomis, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Mutual Life, at 
the Friday morning session. The 
breadth of the element of trusteeship in 
modern business life was pointed out by 
Mr. Loomis. Practically all business 
and production except agriculture is 
performed by corporations, which are 
in the hands of directors who are es- 
sentially trustees for the real owners, 
stockholders and bondholders. This 
condition has been brought about in a 
generation or two. It has come about 
more rapidly than we have been able 
to understand and apply the rules of 
trusteeship. Where mistakes in the past 
have been made, better judgment will 
prevail. 

Life insurance has splendidly per- 
formed its trust, whether from the 
standpoint of honesty or judgment. 
Life insurance money has been invested 
in the vital functions of society, such 
as government bonds, railroad obliga- 
tions, public utilities and mortgages. 
The small loss involved in the present 
depression is being successfully ab- 
sorbed and will be fully absorbed with- 
out harm to the companies. 


Another Playlet Staged 
by Insurance Thespians 


Stanley E. Martin of Columbus, O., 
special representative of the John Han- 
cock Mutual, delivered a great address, 
expounding his theory that if-the agent 
will cause the prospect to recognize the 
problem of: life, that discussion of life 
insurance becomes’ automatic. He 
pointed out that death, being certain, 
when that event occurs, income for the 
family must come from property rather 
than from personal earnings. There- 








fore the problem is the choice of what 
property to buy in order to provide that 
income. - He went on to show that indi- 
vidual investment programs have gone 
awry and that dependence should be 
put upon a source organized for the 
purpose of providing income in emer- 
gencies, in other words, life insurance. 

In the afternoon another playlet was 
staged by the Milwaukee insurance 
Thespians. This was a most polished 
performance and was in contrast ‘0 most 
of the crude insurance dramatics that 
have been essayed from time to time. 

One of the first features of the Friday 
afternoon session was the introduction 
of Caleb R. Smith, the new president 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, who 
summarized, in able fashion, the discus- 
sions at the round table Wednesday 
morning and presented the highlights of 
that meeting. 

James M. Hamill, who represents the 
Equitable Life of New York in San 
Francisco, in his address, suggested 
some of the principles that should be 
followed in adopting a policy of selling 
trusteeship programs. He outlined the 
technique which he uses. He contends 
that the agent will build a permanent 
and constantly expanding business by 
getting all the facts of a man’s estate, 
together with a complete picture of his 
family relationships, and then present a 
program of trusteeship, keyed to the in- 
dividual circumstances. Such a system, 
he pointed out, involves much study and 
time, but that the effort will be rewarded 
in the course of the years. 

All resolutions that might be regarded 
as in any way controversial were 
avoided and only the customary mem- 
orials, expressing appreciation to the 
convention hosts were submitted. The 
companies were asked to continue their 
support of Financial Independence 
Week. President Anderson and other 
officers were praised for their work of 
the past year. The report of the com- 
mittee was presented by Chairman E. 
B. Thurman, who is general agent in 
Chicago for the New England Mutual. 


Coffin Gives Analysis 
of Three-day Program 


Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies of the Connecticut Mutual, de- 
livered a splendid analysis of the three- 
day program, towards the end of the 
session this afternoon. He had sat faith- 
fully through all of the sessions, taking 
notes, and getting photographic impres- 
sions. He pointed up the program, so 
to speak, and helped those, to whom had 
been presented a mass of ideas, to digest 
what they had heard. 

Albert E. N. Gray, assistant secretary 
of the Prudential, gave one of his rous- 
ing good talks, dissertating at some 
length on the marvelous principle of 
compound interest which serves greatly 
to reduce the cost, and also on the ac- 
tuarially sound basis of life insurance 
which, he said, provides agents a prac- 
tical and sound “gospel of life” to carry 
to the people. Mr. Gray said the func- 
tion of the interest factor in life insur- 
ance is to increase the efficiency of the 
dollar, for he has found that save for 
interest, the policyholder would have to 
pay $1.55 for every dollar which he now 


pays. 


Watch Is Presented to 
E. J. Clark By Woods 


A departure from the official program 
occurred just before the close of the 
Thursday morning session. Lawrence 
Woods of the Edward A. Woods Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, the retiring presi- 
dent of the national C. L. U. chapter, 
stepped to the platform and asked per- 
mission to interrupt the proceedings. He 
thereupon presented E. J. Clark, general 
agent for the John Hancock in Balti- 
more, with a handsome watch in behalf 
of the national chapter in appreciation 


of Mr. Clark’s more than seven years of 
service as president of the American 
College of Life Underwriters. Mr. Clark 
now becomes chairman of the American 
College. For the last two years Mr. 
Clark has been seeking to be relieved of 
much of the work and responsibility in 
connection with the American College 
and this year his wishes were honored. 

The Thursday morning program was 
prolonged and adjournment was delayed 
until about 1:30. However, at no time 
did the meeting drag. Three of the ad- 
dresses were particularly long but the 
speakers held the interest of the audi- 
ence throughout. John Nelson, public 
relations man for the Sun Life; W. A. 
Stark, Cincinnati banker, and John L. 
Wood, National Cash Regisfer Com- 
pany, were the lengthy speakers. Mr. 
Wood was the final speaker, before the 
part of the program devoted to the C. 
L. U. and the American College was 
started. Following Mr. Wood’s speech, 
a large part of the audience left. Sev- 
eral company luncheons were scheduled, 
including the particularly large one of 
the Northwestern Mutual. 

Grant L. Hill, agency director of the 
Northwestern Mutual, delivered a most 
convincing address as to the value of the 
C. L. U. movement. After he had con- 
cluded the conferment exercises were 





performed by Mr. Clark and Dr. §, 
Huebner, the new president of 
American College. 


Cash Register Man’s Sales 
Strategy Talk Makes 


The talk on “Sales Strategy” by Joj 
L. Wood of the National Cash Regi 
Company, Dayton, O., while given } 
man from outside the life insurance fie 
had much of interest to life insuray 
men, being illustrated at several poig 
with his own experiences with ing 
ance men, and made a big hit with ¢ 
convention, particularly his illustrat; 
of the fact that the appeal to the ear 
much less reliable than that to the ey 
He called out a number of simple fg 
ures to be added and asked the crow 
to call out the results, the figure nama 
in all the responses being incorrect, }j 
then showed that when the figures we 
put down on one of the big sheets whi 
he used to illustrate his talk, such a mis 
take would be impossible. 

He took up the various steps of th 
selling process in any field, starting wit 
the handicaps to successful selling, su¢ 
as lack of a definite plan, not being sol 
fully on the product or service, and wy 
preparedness to answer objections, 





































Leaders Give Tips on Selling 





Valuable advice in regard to prospecting 
and selling was given in the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table by several big producers. 
Their remarks in part are appended. 


L. M. ROTHSTEIN, Home Life, 
New York. I consider my success in 
this business can be explained in three 
words —enthusiasm, confidence and 
service. I generate enthusiasm; I in- 
spire confidence and I render service. 

When I first went into this business 
about three years ago, the president of 
our company said I had been training 
for this business for the past 20 years 
of my life, and it was only after -I was 
in the business for about three or four 
months that I realized what he meant, 
and that is that I had been prospecting 
all my life. 

When I went into the insurance busi- 
ness, I continued that method of pros- 
pecting. I continued rendering service. 
As to the kind of insurance I sell, each 
year that I was in this business I just 
went out, as I heard some other gen- 
tlemen at this table say, trying to get 
applications, and as a result of the 
amount of enthusiasm I generated, I 
wrote as many as eight or ten applica- 
tions a day, never anything less than 
$5,000 in applications, and I wrote in 
excess of $1,000,000. 

As far as business is concerned, if 
I can put the time in it (I am inter- 
ested in a lot of other outside endeav- 
ors), I could deliver three or four mil- 
lion dollars a year. This year I did, 
for my own company, close to $1,000,- 
000, and about a million dollars in sur- 


plus business. 
+ & 


E. B. STINDI, Northwestern Mutual, 
St. Louis: We didn’t have the things 
to talk about years ago, because insur- 
ance had not performed, and we had 
not seen how it would function until 
now. 

Mr. Kraemer talked about all of his 
matured policies. I have a letter going 
out now telling about the fun a lot of 
my clients are having. I pictured one 
of them. I said, “One of them is on 
the Riviera, drawing $19,000 a year; 
another one is at such and such a place, 
drawing so much a year. Dr. X. is 
drawing $7,000 a year.” We didn’t have 
those things to talk about a few years 
ago. 

The public is hungering for this in- 
formation. They want to know it. We 
have to go to each man and we have 
to ask him questions. We have to tell 
him certain things, and I, for one, will 
never admit that we, or other men, will 





not again do the same business we for 
merly did. 
* * 


DANA C. CLARKE, New York 
Several thousand people are becomig 
uninsurable today and every other da 
in the year, and I don’t think that th 
layman understands that as we do. 
believe in making a very thought-pro 
voking question and approach. Alo 
the lines of the physical examination, 
frequently say to a man, “If you kney 
that today was the last day you coult 
ever buy a liberty bond, but that you 
had all the rest of your life to pay fof 
it, wouldn’t you sign up for a bunch o 
bonds today?” He says, “Yes.” I tell 
him that one day, and he doesn’t know 
which day, he will become uninsurable, 
and he ought to take advantage of hi 
present low rate for life insurance. 
_Along the line of using the exemp 
tions, both on the gift tax and on thd 
estate tax, I will say to him, “Do yot 
take advantage of a $2,500 exemption 
on your federal income tax?” and thi 
answer is obvious. Then I point out 
to him what can be done with his gif 
tax exemptions and with his estate ta 
exemptions. 

I believe that everybody who owt 
$50,000 of property, of whatever kint 
it may be, should, first of all, for hi 
next investment, buy a $40,000 life in 
surance policy as the only wav that lt 
can add to his tax-exempt estate. | 

Along the line of the gift tax, I thin 
there are great possibilities. A wealthy 
man may give his ‘boy $5,000 a year ati 
enable him to buy a $250,000 policy. 











Much Post Mortem 
Election Gossif 
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sion in the ranks of the Chicago as% 
ciation. 

There is a lot of post-mortem © 
versation about the election, but it! 
fundamentally good natured. It is all! 
the open and there is no unhealthi 
suppressed bitterness. 

Mr. Riehle is probably responsible fo 
bringing National association _ politit 
into the open, instead of being a matté 
for whispering. He feels that there 
nothing disgraceful about a contest, thé 
it brings vitality to the organizati 
stimulates interest, and increases attet 
ance at the meetings. 


















